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Hart and Feldman’s 
Plane Geometry 


By ©. A. Hart, Instructor in Mathematics, Wadleigh 

“High School, New York City, and Danien FELDMAN, 

\ Head of Department of Mathematics, Erasmus Hall 
“ 5 High School, Brooklyn. 


So cents 


This book is the outgrowth of an experience of many 
ears in the teaching of mathematics in secondary 
hools. The book in its present.form is the combined 
product of experience, classroom use, and severe Ccriti- 
‘cism. Argument and reason are arranged in the parallel 
form. Every construction figure contains all necessary 
construction lines. The definitions of plane closed 
figures cover the whole figure, composed of both boun- 
‘ary line and plane bounded, thus meeting the student's 
matural conception. The subject is correlated with 
arithmetic, number concepts being developed in connec- 
with areas, as well as in other portions of the book. 
s numerical treatment of magnitude is explicit, the 
fundamental principles being definitely assumed. The 
direct “method of proof is consistently applied. The 
od used here is convincing and clear. The legiti- 
claims of the practical movement have been recog- 
Niged in the fact that nearly every definition, principle, 
and theorem has been introduced or follewed by ques- 
tions and concrete exercises that bring the abstract ideas 
within the student’s comprehension and make them a 
part of his everyday experience. The proofs of nearly 
"all theorems are complete. The mechanical arrange- 
» ment ‘is such as to give the student every possible aid 
- ih comprehending the subject matter. 





4 American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


The Motion Picture 
An Educational Power 


The moving pictare is rapidly becoming a dominant factor in the 
educational field, one of its latest advocates being Dr. William H. 
Maxwell, Superintendent of the New York Public Schools. 

In New York City there are at present forty-five recreation centres 
established in its schoolhonses, and Dr. Maxwell has recommended 
to the Board of Education that these be equipped with motion pic- 
ture apparatus. 

The motion picture is educational as well as amusing. It holds 
the child’s interest, making of study a pleasure; and it teaches 
through the eyes; the child sees the subject, and it becomes 
photographed indelibly upon the memory. 

Pictures must be clear and without flicker, else the subject is not 
faithfully reproduced; headache and eye strain resulting. 

In our fourteen years’ experience as motion picture machine 
manufacturers, we have developed Perfect Projection to the 
highest pvint of sereg ov our machines project a picture which 
is absolutely without flicker, clear and sharp in every detail. 

We will be pleased to hear from you and put you in touch with 


the vast number of educational subjects which have been filmed, 
etc. 


WRITE US FOR PROPOSITION C. 


NICHOLAS POWER 
COMPANY 
A \\ 90 GOLD ST., NEW YORK 


For fourteen years the leading manufacturers of motion picture machines 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





A history of 15 years’ work aniong newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











The California State Textbook Committee herewith invites authors and publishers to submit manuscript for 


a textbook on spelling. 


The manuscript must be submitted on or before October 1, 1912. 
The price to be paid for the manuscript shall not exceed $3,000.00, flat, or a royalty. 


The number of words, exclusive of the appendix, shall not exceed 3,000, and shall be limited strictly to the 
words most commonly used in writing and graded according to the pupils’ usage. 


The text must provide an efficient system of reviews. 


Fuller specifications will be furnished upon application to B.S. LOBDELL, Secretary of the Committee, 
Lock Box 615, Sacramento, California, 
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= =] Suneri | Supplementary PUBLIC HEALTH 
iF P. aot f : } 
(| | Supertor jesting . Saag ) 
| i gees The subjects of hygiene, sanitation, and physiology 
‘ a Pane A Mother Goose Reader. 170 pp. 36c for grades from 4-8 inclusive are thoroughly covered 
i [- a By Charles W. Mickens and Louise Robinson by the following series: 
f S eS. ih a, page line ie es and artistic, give 
Ye ee 8 supplementary reader an instant appeal. itchie- i i 
if) ee. Mast fhpme is followed by a tending a! 0 Ritchie-Caldwell Primer of Hygiene 40c 
hi E The lessons are carefully graded and give the child Ritchie Primer of Sanitation 50c 
'#} i a large vocabulary in a very shorttime. For first ne ot ‘ 
5 | year work. Ritchie Human Physiology 80c 
bi es 
Ht tes . | In Fableland 178 pp. 45¢ 
i: iF ; Where one book only is wanted, to ccver very 
if - By Emma Serl a, . 
aS . ‘ briefly the field of hygiene, sanitation, and physiology, 
Pty These adventures of many of the famous Aesop .- _ . 
animals are told here in fascinating modern style. the following concise little book is suggested : 
, They are illustrated by irresistible line drawings Be 
printed in two colors. For first and second grades. hee 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


BY THOMAS PD, TUTTLE, M. D. 


j Indian Stories 50c 











By Major Cicero Newell 

i A unique and extremely interesting book about Secretary and Executive Officer of the State Board of ; 

‘ real Indians, by one who lived among them for Health of Montana Py: 
: pees ~ spadisis, piestented four-page prac- gets 
: tical vocabulary of Indian terms will be eagerly En 
{ welcomed by Boy Scouts. For fifth and sixth PRICE 50 CENTS 

* grades. ee ee eae Fans ke ODE 
World Book Compan 

Silver, Burdett & Company es, aah 

. , Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS 


; F ILI USTRATIONS OF DESIGN Based on Notes of Line as used by the Craftsmen of 
i BY LOCKWOOD DE FOREST. Wee es eee eee 

A portfolio of carefully selected plates reproducing the exquisite work of the craftsmen of India, among 
whom the author has studied for thirty-five years. ‘The method of working from notes of line, as used by the 
Indian craftsmen, is clearly developed from the simplest to the most intricate patterns. Ge. 


| EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN HISTORY aha 


| BY ALICE M. ATKINSON. Illustrated. $1.00 
r 











2 Miss Atkinson's new book makes it clear to the child that the beginnings of American ways will be found 

b far back im the story of the world. Ina simple and vivid narrative, England has been made the connecting ees 
f link between America and thyse European countries which have influenced our history. Primitive man, Rome 
and Greece, the Northmen, the Church, and the Crusades enter in this way, as wel] as mediaeval life in town 
i and country. 
Revised Edition of 


Ai MONTGOMERY’S LEADING FACTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


‘ < $1.20 
: if This revision embodies an extensive rewriting of the well-known Montgomery History. There are new 
f maps and twenty-five new illustrations. Students who wish a short, succinct account of English history, at- 





tractively presented, cannot find a better book. = 
ee 


THE STUDENTS’ HYMNAL bs 


EDITED BY CHARLES H. LEVERMORE 50 cents 
The two hundred and fifty hymns in this collection are those which have been best known and beloved 
through many generations. They have been chosen with especial reference to their sincerity in the expression 
of religious experience, depth of feeling, and poetic merit; and because they possess dignity, strength and 
musical beauty. The collection is rich in morning and evening songs, in processional music, and in hymns 
appropriate to the festivals of the Christian year. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street - - Boston 
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MONTESSORI METHODS 


A- E-. WINSHIP, 


The latest educational venture is that of Dr. 
Montessori of Italy. It has captured several 
educators, and is being commercially promoted 
beyond anything ever presented to the American 
school public, so far as our observation and 
memory go. Of course, under these conditions it 
will have quite a rage, and those seeking the best 
interests of education are sure to be divided in 
their opinions. ; 

We have no disposition to lose our heads over 
it on the one hand or to place any hindrances in 
the way of its greatest usefulness. 


WHAT THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM DOES. 


The Montessori system does some things which 
have never before been so well done in schools 
for normal children under six years of age. 

It frees the little people from all unnatural re- 
straint while learning. 

It makes it safe and wise to get little children 
into school by three years of age. 

It develops sense perception, activity, and dis- 
crimination as they have never before been de- 
veloped in school in normal children. 

It early and ideally develops discriminating 
skill in knowing color. 

It early and effectively provides for the learn- 
ing of number. 

It leads to good reading and writing earlier 
than has been done heretofore. 

‘It does not jeopardize the health. 

It does not unduly stimulate mental action. 

It does not rob the child of relish for knowledge 
later on. 


WHAT THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM IS. 


The Montessori system is the application to 
normal children of work that has long been done 
with subnormal children. 

“A mind-strengthening scheme” it claims to be, 
and apparently the claim is justified. 

In Paris and other foreign cities, in schools for 
weak or feeble-minded children, practically every- 
thing utilized by Madame Montessori has been 
long in use. This is virtually true of much of 
her “material.” 

Dr. Fernald, at the Waverley (Mass.) school 
for feeble-minded, has been doing for years much 
of that which is now presented so brilliantly as a 
new thing under the sun. 

It should be said, however, that Dr. Montessori 
gives full credit for her indebtedness to these 
former demonstrators of its value. 

The Montessori system does make study life 
most delightful. 

It makes the “school” the “house of childhood.” 


EDITOR 


‘ee spirit of it all is beautiful, healthful, cheer- 
ul. 

It eliminate all necessity for discipline. 

It never suffocates the activities of childhood 
as the school too often does. 

One of the elements of Dr. Montessori’s creed 
is that “immobility is never good order,” is never 
good form. 

Teachers talk little, almost none. That the 
ordinary school teacher talks altogether too much 
is coming to be a general belief. All teacher talk- 
ing is dispensed with by the child’s activity. 

The individuality of the child is fully respected 
and developed. It is never lost in the mass. 


WHAT THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM IS NOT. 

The Montessori system does not supplant the 
kindergarten. } 

It reaches none of the activities for which the 
kindergarten is famous. 

The kindergarten evolves, guides, inspires the 
social side of the children wisely and effectively. 

None of, this is achieved by the Montessori 
method, which is distinctly and emphatically indi- 
vidualistic. 

It seems to have no power to project itself into 
the training of children above six years of age. 

It seems not to develop initiative. 

It avowedly disregards the claims of the child’s 
imagination. 

THE MONTESSORI METHOD. 

Muscular practice is a prominent factor in the 
Montessori work, 

A blindfolded child leatns to tell the cube, 
cylinder, prism, cone, circle, etc., by feeling. 

He learns to compare sizes of geometrical 
solids by feeling of them. 

He learns to fit forms to holes rapidly by know- 
ing—not guessing—the relation of the one to the 
other. 

Finger manipulation is a vital factor in all_this 
work. 

Shapes are learned by sight and touch. 

Size is learned by sight and touch. 

Lengths are learned by sight and touch. 

Thickness is learned by sight and touch. 

“Material” is provided for all of these. For 
instance, there are ten blocks with the same in- 
crease in thickness. A half inch is a great in- 
crease above a block an inch thick, but it is not 
so significant above a block that is four inches 
thick, especially to’ a child that is blindfolded. 

Lengths are discriminated by the use of rods— 
“material.” 

Color discrimination 
time. 

The “material” provides for thirty-six different 
forms. 


is taught at the same 
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Sounds are also discriminated, and something 
is attempted by way of taste and smell discrimina- 
tion. 

The color scheme is particularly effective. 

There are seven tones of each of the spectrum 
colors. For instance, there are seven reds, and 
the children learn to name and discriminate each 
of these. 

Sounds are discriminated by the use of whistles 
graduated as to pitch, and the children early at- 
tain much skill in this discrimination. 

Bells and drums are also brought into use for 
the same purpose. 

Rhythm is also taught with care, and skill in 
discernment is attained. 

The tactile sense is also accentuated by the use 
of sand paper of six different degrees of rough- 


ness. The children soon get power to tell of 
any two which is the rougher, even when blind- 
folded. 


This tactile sense development is applied to 
discrimination in textiles. The children, blind- 
folded, can tell, by feeling, cotton, woolen, linen, 
velvet goods, etc. 

Weights are learned also. They can tell _by 
holding in the hand which is the heavier, a pine, 
maple, or oak block of the same size. 

By the use of all simple geometrical shapes and 
forms, of various colors, of various sizes, weights, 
etc., a valuable vocabulary is provided early in 
the child’s life. 

APPLICATIONS» 

Naturally and readily the child learns figures 
and letters by touch. 

He is not trying to learn letters or auisbts. but 
is merely practicing as heretofore, but the figures 
and letters are made of sand paper or plain paper, 
and he can et, blindfolded, each figure and let- 
ter. 
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They are also cut out of pasteboard, and he 
can tell by the shape which is which. 

In an unbelievably short time he knows figures 
and letters by sight and touch. 

Because he knows them by touch as well as by 
sight, he writes very readily by the use of chalk 
on the floor, for much of his work is done lying 
on the floor or grass. 

There is neither desk nor blackboard for him 
for some time. 

Ability to write, to compose, and to draw at six 
years of age is beyond belief. 


SELF-HELPFULNESS. 

Not alone is the child’s knowledge developed, 
but his ability to do things for himself is equally 
remarkable. 

By four years of age the children learn to but- 
ton, clasp, and hook readily and skilfully. They 
dress themselves, put on their own wraps and rub- 
bers. They are self-reliant at a very early age. 


AMERICANIZING ALL THIS. 

Last year 130 American teachers visited the 
Montessori schools of Italy, and many of them 
are passing their observations, commendations, 
and criticisms along. 

Three of the most efficient writers and speakers 
on the subject are Professor Norton of the de- 
partment of education at Harvard University, 
Annie E. George of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
and Mary Jackson Kennedy of Miss Wheeler’s 
school, Providence. . Miss Kennedy has applied 
it with a class of young children in Miss Wheeler’s 
school, and presents the work on the platform 
with much skill. She went to Italy on purpose to 
make an extended study of the work in many 
schools, and was given every facility for learning 
the work in detail. Familiar with the written and 
spoken language of Dr. Montessori, she was able 
to master the work with unusual ease. 
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A PLEA FOR A SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 


0. P. VOORHEES 
Cincinnati 


Man, if normal, is endowed with mind, and this 
mind gives rise to the distinction indicated in 
“Man and the Inferior Animals.” Without in- 
telligence, the outgrowth of mind has peculiar en- 
dowment, or should this intelligence become per- 
verted, he may, and often does, sink to a much 
lower level than any so-called lower animal; with 
mind under proper direction, he may rise to al- 
most any height. The lower animal, with no 
guide save habits acquired through hereditary in- 
stincts, makes no progress; unless the elimina- 
tion of the weaker through the process of evolu- 
tion might be called progress. Man, with the 
higher endowment of mind, has been, and is now, 
a progressive being, and this progress is made 
possible because of mental development, which, 
if properly directed, will inhibit the hereditary in- 
stincts having a downward tendency, but will 
magnify those that tend upward and onward. 
This process, by whatever plan carried on, is 


modern education; and is, without question, the 
most vital thing in the world to-day, not only to 
the individual, but to the nation as well, because 
this “vital thing” of which we speak is the well- 
spring of a nation’s greatness. The following dis- 
cussion looks to this national aspect. 

Judging from the history of education in the 
United States, the progress in educational sys- 
tem in a national way has not been commensu- 
rate with that of other lines of national develop- 
ment. The attempt at system even in the states 
has been vacillating, and there are those still with- 
out system. Does this not seem strange in the 
face of the fact that the nation and each state was 
organized by men who, in the main, were intel- 
lectual giants? This is in strong contrast with 
foreign nations, most, if not all, of which must 
have started if not altogether from, certainly very 
close to barbarism; and yet it is to these nations 
we must look for national system. It hardly 
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seems consistent to charge our neglect to our 
scheme of decentralization, for we are scarcely, if 
any more, decentralized than is Prussia, to which 
we look for possibly the most perfect national or 
semi-national system in the world; but whatever 
the cause, I think it is apparent to-day tO most 
educators that have given the matter serious 
thought that because of the interdependence 
forced upon our schools by the various activities 
of life, and which are growing more and more 
complex as the years go on, would seem to make 
necessary, even to the most casual observer, a de- 
partment of education that is recognized as such, 
and that has power and influence within itself. 

Has the United Stdtes what may be called con- 
sistently anything that savors of a national de- 
velopment in education? Certainly not, for there 
is little of unity and less of harmony among the 
states as regards system, and there is nothing de- 
veloping from any quarter that would 
indicate development along national 
lines. Such may be neither possible 
nor desirable, tending as would seem 
toward the interference on the part 
of the nation with that which is a 
local affair of the states. But are 
we not educating for citizenship, 
which in the largest and best sense 
recognizes neither state nor munici- 
pal lines? That being the case, a 
larger view of children and their 
education is as important certainly 
as a national recognition of cattle, 
hogs, and sheep as done through the 
department of agriculture, and we 
have as yet to hear of any state 
legislature or of farmers anywhere  criti- 
cising that department; but, on the other 
hand, has it not been of incalculable value 
and service to the agricultural interests of 
the country? To mention but one _ instance, 
it has helped the farmer keep ahead of the 
insect pests, which alone has amply paid for its 
establishment. These pests, that were formerly 
so great a menace to agricultural interests, have 
almost lost their significance, largely through the 
work of the department, which has been able to 
collect and disseminate data much to the farmers’ 
profit. 

Could a knowledge of all the pests that beset 
growing humanity in so far as known, be dissemi- 
nated in a similar way, and the best methods of 
combating the same, would it not be of as much 
greater importance as mind is more important 
than matter? Then should we not have some 
inter-state or national something or somebody, 
the business of which or whom would be to take 
authoritatively, and not apologetically, this larger 
view? We think so, if for no other reason than 
that we might be able to get information at any 
time regarding the educational problems being 
attempted anywhere in the nation or her depen- 
dencies. Under the present regime such informa- 
tion is next to impossible to get, and by the time 
you do get it, if at all, it is so stale as not to be 
desirable, 
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SUPT. 8. L. HEETER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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We are having in the United States to-day a 
new Renaissance at it were, but we have not the 
national facilities to profit by it. 

The affairs of state are supervised by one who 
sits next to the executive head of the nation, and 
his opinions are at par or better, both at home 
and abroad. His influence and opinions have 
figured in the most important ways in our past 
history. But for education, that seems to have 
been either taken for granted, or too insignificant 
for national consideration to any serious degree. 
Let the most learned of our educators speak. 
Who takes note of it? Let our commissioner of 
education express an opinion if you please. 
Well, what of it? Who takes note of it? Surely 
no one in a national sense. Why? In the ac- 
cepted parlance, “he is not next.” He exercises 
the exalted (?) position—tabulator of statistics, 
which in itself would not be so bad did he not 
have many of them to beg, as there 
is none so poor to do him rever- 
ence; and many of the most vital 
ones he gets not at all, as they are 
reported to other departments. 

Education, the “well-spring”’ of the 
nation’s greatness, did we say? The 
spring will never rise higher than its 
source. We try to think of our 
commissioner as the educational 
head of the nation, when, at. the 
same time, we feel that the cogno- 
men tail would be more apropos 
if we are to judge from his influence, 
or rather lack of influence, in na- 
tional affairs; and yet, who is there 
that would not agree that there is 
nothing more vital in or to the nation in all its 
departments than education? 

Agriculture, commerce, and labor, etc., each 
has its representative in the executive depart- 
ment of the government; but what of this “vital 
thing,” education? Who looks after it? In a 
national sense,noone. Doesit not seem strange 
that a nation so great as is ours should not have 
considered this matter more seriously? When 
one really knows how few things comparatively 
are referred to our commissioner, it almost 
borders on the ridiculous. There is little, if any, 
concerted thought through the nation on the 
great educational problems, because there is no 
educational clearing house to give it authoritative 
direction. Could Horace Mann in 1837 have 
been appointed secretary of education for the 


‘nation, rather than for Massachusetts, with power 


to exercise a co-ordinate function with other 
heads of departments, does it not look reason- 
able that the general progress in educational af- 
fairs would have been far ahead of what it is to- 
day? And could he have been followed by such 
a man as the late Dr. Harris, or many others 
that might be mentioned, does it seem unreason- 
able that instead of having no system of educa- 
tion, we might have had the best in the world? 
Is it not a shame, we could almost say a disgrace, 
that such as Dr. Harris should have spent the 
best years of his life as a mere statistician, hav- 
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ing had little of influence and nothing of authority 
in national affairs? 

In spite of our incongruous system,—each 
state for and to itself,—with little or no organiza- 
tion in some, there is still much that points 
toward the possibilities of a national organiza- 
tion. For instance, the public schools are all 
secular in all the states; they are all, or nearly all, 
free, sustained by a more or less general taxa- 
tion; supervision is receiving careful considera- 
tion, and all pointing toward either the county 
or township as the school unit outside of munici- 
palities; classification is much the same every- 
where; and the methods of instruction and the 
curriculum are being given the closest attention 
the country over, and strangely along similar 
lines of procedure. 

Nothing; it seems to me, could add so much to 
all this, giving it unity of thought and action at 
home, character and dignity abroad, as that we 
might have over all a secretary of education, 
whose function in his department shall be co- 
ordinate with all the other great departments, and 
not as it is to-day, an extremely subordinate and 
insignificant bureau, acting, if at all, apologeti- 
<ally. 

The minister of education in Prussia is one of 
the government's chief advisers; and he it is 
whose opinions largely influence the modis 
operandi of the Prussian schools. He it is who 
commands the respect of the people of the nation 
to a degree almost equal to that shown toward 
the kaiser. Is it any wonder that the school sys- 
tem of Prussia is the admiration of the world? 
Is it any wonder that there is a profession of 
teaching in fact as well as in name in that coun- 
try? Look at France with her magnificent sys- 
‘tem, and look also for the reason, largely in fact, 
that she, too, has a minister of education whose 
powers in his domain are executive. 

What of ourselves? Is teaching a profession 
in the United States? If not, why not? Who is 
at the head of this apology for a profession with 
us? Certainly not our commissioner of educa- 
tion, whose influence is scarcely felt anywhere, 
and never in a national sense. 

Some may object that we have contrasted con- 
ditions in the United States with that of Germany. 
The difference after all is but slight. The govern- 


‘ment of Germany, to be sure, is a_ limited 
monarchy, but also is every well-conducted 
school; and every successful school man or 


woman .in America or anywhere else is, practi- 


cally, an absolute monarch. 

What has been said concerning our commis- 
sioner has not been said in the spirit of criticism, 
but to relate facts; and I am convinced they have 
not been painted in anything like so strong colors 
as they really are, and I am further convinced 
they are chargeable to no other than the educa- 
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tional forces of the country, which from the be- 
ginning have been working on the plan of segre- 
gation rather than centralization, in both the 
States and the nation. There is a great wave of 
sentiment sweeping the country to-day, carrying 
with it the feeling that centralization is just the 
panacea that will eventually revolutionize the 
country schools. I believe the idea has the sup- 
port of school men generally, and that much good 
has been done along this line already; but the 
nation and many of the states have been running 
counterwise to the plan. 

There is sitting in our national capital a group 
of men, the most significant possibly to be found 
anywhere. At the head of the group is the most 
important functionary in the world—the President 
of the United States. The remainder of the 
group, his cabinet ministers and advisers. Our 
plea is that there is a vacancy in that group that 
should be filled. It has existed not because 
there have not been those that could have filled 
it with dignity to themselves and with honor to 
the country, not because ‘there has not been a 
vital need for the same, a need that is growing 
daily; but, rather, because the importance of the 
measure has not been seriously presented in the 
proper way to the proper authorities. 

Summary :— 

1. Although as a people we believe in educa- 
tion in all its phases, we have no national system. 

2. The head of the educational affairs of both 
Prussia and France is a cabinet minister. Both 
are world renowned for their efficiency, and in 
each there is a profession of teaching. To for- 
eigners our excuse for a national system of edu- 
cation is an enigma, if not a joke. 

3. In the foreign countries mentioned the 
minister of education is one of the chief dignita- 
ries of the government, through whom public 
education is ever receiving a national impetus; 
in the United States the commissioner of educa- 
tion presides over an insignificant bureau, in 
which much of his work is apologetic, and 
scarcely, if at all, influential. 

4. Our industries are not only national, but 
international, in their scope and development, 
recognizing no state lines; and the interdepen- 
dence which they have forced upon our schools 
makes necessary a national clearing house, as it 
were, to which the people of the nation might go 
for information always available in a department, 
but meagrely so in a bureau. 

5. The department of agriculture has been 
of incalculable service and value to the farmers 
of the country, largely because what they want to 
know is obtainable first hand; if all the material 
of an educational value were thus available to the 
teaching force of the nation, it would be of as 
much greater value as mind is above matter. 


Ln 





Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the lisping tate 

that prattles on her lap. Let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and colleges. Let it be 

written in primers, spelling-books, and in almanacs. Let it be preached from the pulpit, 

-proclaimed in legislative halls and enforced in courts of justice. And, in short, let it be- 
«come the political religion of the nation.— Abraham Lincoln. 
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PEACE IN THE SCHOOLS 


KATHERINE D. BLAKE 
Priscipal of Public School No. 6, New York City 
, 


How many people in this United States know 
that the military expenditures have increased 360 
per cent. in the past ten years? That for every 
dollar we spent ten years ago we are spending to- 
day $3.60? And we are not in any more danger 
of war now than we were then. It is said that if 
you add all the expenditures of the national gov- 
ernment since this country became a nation, 
eleven-twelfths of the money has gone for war, 
past, present, or to come. 

We must tell the children in the schools that 
seventy per cent. of the money that is spent by 
this government each year goes for war, with 
only thirty per cent. for all the other expenditures 
of this government. Is it any wonder that some 
teachers have not what one would call adequate 
salaries? Congress can cheerfully vote for two 
ten-million-dollar battleships a year, and can with 
equal cheerfulness and scorn reject the request 
of the commission of education for $70,000 for 
the research work that is vitally needed. 

To fire a gun on a battleship costs $1,700 for 
each shot. The price of two good teachers for a 
whole year! We must have target practice as 
long as we have battleships. We can spend tens 
of thousands on a sham naval battle, but we can- 
not educate the children in our mountain districts. 
The military organization of this country ‘is the 
most complete organization there is. If it were 
not, it could not get seventy per cent. of the na- 
tional income. And that military organization! 
Think how it is supported. Every city in this 
country has an armory, and every armory is a 
clubhouse—a centre for military activity, a centre 
for military legislation. Washington is a mili- 
tary capital. In 1909 there were 727 army offi- 
cers, either on the active roll or on the retired list, 
living in Washington with their families, watch- 
ing legislation, pushing ahead anything for the 
army, helping that along. 

If we stand shoulder to shoulder, the school- 
house can conquer the armory. That is the task 
teachers have before them. They are organized 
for war. We must be organized for peace. 
They have their organization not merely in the 
army, not merely in the family, but they have been 
cleverer than we are,—they have it in the school- 
house. How many schools have the military 
drill? To-day all over this country there is a 
movement—the Boy Scouts. Talk to anyone, and 
they will say that it is peaceful, that it is against 
war. Is it? All those Boy Scouts are being 
trained to revere militarism far more than any- 
thing else. It’s fun to march behind a band. I 
never knew it until I marched in a suffrage parade. 
I know now the fascination of these military 
parades. We must organize peace parades. We 
must organize a children’s association that will 
offset these Boy Scouts. I have been racking 
my brain for a month for a name that will be as 
vital and as crisp and enticing as that name, Boy 
Scouts. I don’t know whether I have found it or 


not. But I think we can organize School Boy 
Friends and School Girl Friends. There’s some- 
thing tremendously attractive about the word 
“friend.” It is the word that goes to everybody's 
heart. Perhaps we cat make a peace organiza- 
tion just as good as their Boy Scouts if we work 
for School Boy Friends and School Girl Friends. 

All over this country there are organizations 
that you do not think of as military, Sons of the 
Revolution, Sons of the American Revolution, 
Daughters of the Revolution, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Sons of the Colonial Wars, 
Colonial Dames, Daughters of 1812. Think how 
many people those organizations take in—organ- 
izations that are so in love with the warlike char- 
acter of their ancestors that too often they fight 
now! 

What are peace people doing? Are we going 
about boasting, | am a descendant of Eli Whit- 
ney, and I am descended from the founder of this 
university, from the inventor of that? No. We 
are letting them take all the fun and all the pomp 
and all the glory. We must take some of it from 
them. I hope to see organized all over this 
country an association as honorable as that of the 
Sons or Daughters of any war in the past, the 
organization of the Sons and Daughters of the 
Peace’ Heroes, those who have conquered the 
forces of nature, who have worked to make life 
more endurable, who have stood for peace, when 
there was a war spirit abroad; who have helped 
in the uplift of mankind in any way; a society 
whose duty it shall be to lift from obscurity the 
names of those benefactors of mankind; to place, 
with pomp and ceremony, tablets upon their 
birthplaces, even as tablets have been scattered 
over this broad land, holding in the memory of 
the people the fighters of the past. I hope that 
this organization will spread from this country all 
over the world, so that the honor roll of peace 
may become as long and as glittering as that of 
war. All the great leaders of thought, the great 
educators of the past, discoverers, scientists, or 
inventors, statesmen who held their country to 
the side of peace although it meant the scorn of 
their contemporaries. The roll of honor in our 
own land would be bright with the names of 
Roger Williams, Eliot, the great preacher to the 
Indians, Henry Clay, John Jay, Harvard, Yale, 
and the other founders of great universities, Eli 
Whitney, Elias Howe, Robert Fulton, Benjamin 
Franklinn—the men who have made two grains of 
wheat grow where one grew before. It is pathetic 
to see how we have forgotten those to whom we 
owe so much; the story of the men who have gone 
hungry and cold and tattered in order to carry 
out some great scheme for the benefit of the 
human race is forgotten. If we honor them, the 
honor comes too often when they are laid in their 
graves. Father Mendel, who gave us the law of 
inheritance which has made possible all the 
modern scientific experiments in agriculture, died 
unknown and with the mortification of knowing 
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that his patient years of toil, ending in a scientific 
discovery of incalculable value, were unheeded by 
the people of his day; andthe story of Father 
Mendel is the story of a host of peace heroes. 
Henceforth this sin of ingratitude, if it continues, 
will lie at our doors. There is enough work for 
us to do. If we will do it, we can have just as 
much fun as those military people; we can have 
bands, we can put on good clothes, and we can 
erect tablets; and we can have the fun of collect- 
ing money to buy birthplaces and invite the gov- 
ernor to help dedicate them. 

There are some other things that touch us a 
little more personally. We want to demand the 
rewriting of our history courses so that they will 
not look, as they often do, as though the history 
of America were a succession of battles, with 
nothing of value between. We want to demand 
that battle dates be forgotten, and that dates of 
important events be remembered. In the last 
two years in the English course of New York 
city thirty-three per cent. of the poems that are 
obligatory are war poems, and yet there are 
beautiful peace poems, and there are beautiful 
peace quotations. 

If we go back to our children with these war 
facts, and if we go back to our boards of educa- 
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tion with a unified demand for peace work in the 
schools, we can get what we want. Teachers 
have the children, so we may say we have the 
game in our hands, if we will only put our minds 
to it, and stop military drill and substitute peace 
drill; stop military poems and substitute peace 
poems; cease to demand the memorizing of 
‘“‘Hohenlinden,” “The Battle of Waterloo,” and 
let our little ones instead learn Southey’s “Bat- 
tle of Blenheim,” Longfellow’s “Arsenal at 
Springfield,” and those beautiful lines from Rus- 
kin’s “Dawn of Peace” :— 


“Put off, put off your mail, ye kings, and beat your 
brands to dust, 

A surer grasp your hands must know, your hearts a bet- 
ter trust, 

Nay, bend aback the lance’s point and break the helmet 
bar, 

A noise is on the mofning wind, but not the noise of war. 


“Among the grassy mountain paths the glittering troops 
increase. 

They come! They come! How fair their feet, they come 
that publish peace. 

Behold! The time of wrath is past; and righteousness 
shall be, 

For the wolf is dead in Arcady, and the dragon on the 
sea.” 


——- = 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE NEW RICHMOND 

Virginia is coming into her own once more. 
Of course. the whole world knows that Virginia 
knew no superior in the new world in culture, in 
statesmanship, or in leadership for many years. 

Never was there a greater tragedy than that 
which made Virginia the incessant battlefield for 
four years-of unparalleled bloodshed. The 
state that had least right to suffer was the great- 
est of all sufferers. 

The glory of Virginia is returning. Pride in 
culture, in prosperity, and in efficiency is restored 
through every nook and corner of the noble com- 
monwealth. 

Between the seas no state has matched Vir- 
ginia in the strides made in public school educa- 
tion in city and country. From her State Uni- 
versity, modernized and ennobled under the bril- 
liant leadership of President E. A. Alderman, to 
the little schools on the Kentucky-Tennessee 
border the call of State Superintendent Eggleston 
has been heard as has that of no other state su- 
perintendent, we think. There are close rivals 
in other Southern states, but it was a serious mis- 
fortune that Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas had to change 
state superintendents in the midst of their 
progress. 

It was given to Mr. Eggleston and his deputy, 
Mr. Stearns, to take Virginia just when she was 
in the throes of new educational life and bring 
forth a multitude of laws and practices, plans and 


purposes that have brought about marvelous 
transformations. In all of this Richmond has 
played a leading part. When one realizes how 
much this city has gone through in the last half 
century, the wonder grows that she has one of 
the best high school plants in the world, costing, 
in land, equipment, and building, $585,000. Best 
of all, the money has been used for the good of 
the students, and not merely for the pride of the 
people. The great joy of all this high school 
plant development is the part the leading citizens 
had in it. The time had come for a new high 
school building. The taxpayers realized that, as 
did the board of education, and half a block was 
purchased and $225,000 appropriated for a build- 
ing. This was certainly all that could be ex- 
pected of a city that was just entering upon a 
new life. 

But there was a group of 800 first citizens, 
known as the Richmond Education Association, 
who were not satisfied with having half a block, 
and they at once stirred the people up and set 
things a-going, and the other half of the block 
was purchased. Then, of course, they were not 
content to have a building that was planned for 
half a block. The activities of the Richmond 
Education Association did not end till nearly 


‘$600,000 had been made available for “the best 


”” 


ever,” and they have it. Nothing is second class 
in the building or its equipment. 

These same people are now leading a move- 
ment that is to give the city one of the best public 
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libraries in the country, and they pride them- 
selves that taxpayers’ money is to do it all. 

When one remembers where this high school 
stood three years ago in its courses of study, in 
the subjects taught, in the facilities for teaching 
them, and then sees it as it is to-day, he can but 
say: “What hath the Richmond Education Asso- 
ciation wrought!” 

Now a beginning has been made in elementary 
school progress. Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, the su- 
perintendent for the past three years, has brought 
to the city the highest ideals as to teacher 
preparation, modernization of the curriculum, and 
standards of work along all lines. 

With Alderman in the State University, Eggle- 
ston as state superintendent, and Chandler as su- 
perintendent of Richmond, Virginia is certainly 
making great strides. 

In the state, school property has doubled in six 
years. A million dollars a year put into new 
school buildings. Where else has there been 
such a record in the two facts? 

One out of every five of the entire population 
is enrolled in some public school. 

The era which ushered in the New Virginia be- 
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gan in 1906, when the legislature increased the 
appropriation for elementary schools to $400,000 
annually. 

The state department has funds for insisting 
upon proper heating, lighting, and sanitation. 

In 1908 the appropriation for elementary 
schools was made $455,000; the high school fund 
$135,000. 

In 1910 there was a reaction as to state aid, but 
local taxation has greatly increased. The local 
funds have gone from $1,422,000 to $3,434,000. 
The better type of school, better type of building, 
better type of teaching has appealed to the people 
of Virginia, 

In five years school revenues have leaped from 
$2,432,000 to $5,072,000. 

The annual teachers’ salaries have gone from 
$1,750,000 to $2,934,000. 

The annual expenditure for buildings has gone 
from $262,000 to $1,021,000. 

The number of high schools has gone from 
seventy-four to 434. 

Salaries have gone from $42 a month for men 
to $52 a month, and women from $29 to $37. 
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EAST ORANGE INVESTIGATION 


There are investigations and investigations. 
And in the next few years there are to be a great 
many school investigations, so we are told, doubt- 
less of many degrees of usefulness. The whole 
virtue of these school system examinations seems 
to rest on the ability of the “expert” and on the 
Spirit in which they are made. A pseudo-ex- 
pert or a meddling spirit of hostility, intended to 
irritate,—either of these will make an investiga- 
tion valueless. But when a man of proven ability 
is invited to examine a school system and carries 
on his study where there is at all times utmost 
harmony, then the results are distinctly worth 
while. 

Of such a type was the recent investigation in 
East Orange, N. J., by Professor E. C. Moore of 
Yale. It may well serve as a model. In making 
this examination Professor Moore spent about 
fifteen days, from the opening of school in the 
morning until two or three o’clock in the after- 
noon, in nine schools. One day was given to 
each of the eight grammar primary and grammar 
schools; the rest of his time was given to the 
high school. A conference of a half-hour or 
longer was held with each principal. The investi- 
gator’s time per teacher, including observation, 
discussion, and looking over class work, averaged 
eleven or twelve minutes each. Thus he got his 
information from direct observation or through 
conferences with principals, members of the 
school board, and citizens. There were very few 
interviews between Professor Moore and Super- 
intendent Davey, although there was great good 
feeling and harmony. The aim was to give the 
investigator opportunity to examine every de- 
tail of the system at first hand exactly as it stands 


during daily work. Statistical material was 
worked up for him, and he had examinations set 
for different classes. This material he took 
away to use in preparing his report. 

The cost of the examination, including the cost 
of printing the sixty-four-page report, was $1,282. 
On all sides it is felt that the money was well in- 
vested. 

In opening the report Professor Moore 
sketches briefly the history of schools in East 
Orange, showing the increase in enrollment and 
equipment. The development of the schools has 
been affected by peculiar local conditions, as is 
brought out in the report. The population is 
almost entirely of a well-to-do American class. 
In these and several other respects the educa- 
tional task is simpler than in many less fortu- 
nate communities. But the report goes on to 
say that certain other features in the life of the 
community do not make for educational efficiency. 
Being a suburb with citizens who are New York 
business men for the most part’ “the town lacks 
unity; it is a.fragment of a larger whole; it is not 
complete in itself. The interests of its people 
are elsewhere. . . . Houses are rented, but homes 
are not established. . . . There is bound to be a 
certain aloofness from local issues... . Chil- 
dren are less interested in school work than else- 
where.” Yet East Orange has built good school 
buildings and has paid good salaries to teachers 
and supervising officers. “But after the build- 
ings were built and teachers put in charge, they 
seem to have thought no more about the schools 
than if they were factories or department stores.” 
And he adds that he had never been in a school 
where parents were so rarely found as visitors. 
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Again, East Orange does not care sufficiently for 
its teachers; the citizens concern themselves but 
slightly with the social and spiritual welfare of 
their teachers. “The schools cannot do their best 
work without heartier co-operation than this.” 

The needed co-opesation could be secured by 
holding public meetings for the discussion of edu- 
cational matters, by organizing school patrons’ 
clubs, and by annual exhibits and “at homes” in 
the schoolhouses. 

The work of the board of education suffers 
somewhat from the same lack of co-operation and 
systematization. The report goes into details, 
but the general recommendation is that the board 
of education rules be changed so that the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the different officers 
of the system may be specified in detail in order 
that “there may be no longer any confusion of 
offices or misunderstanding of responsibility.” 

Another section of the report takes up a com- 
parison of cost as related to the efficiency of the 
schools in Montclair and East Orange and a com- 
parison of school expenses in East Orange and 
elsewhere, showing that East Orange compares 
very favorably with other cities in these respects. 
The one serious fault to be found is that the 
schools suffer because teachers cannot be re- 
tained—a condition which besets every suburban 
school department. 

In the “general survey of the schools and their 
efficiency” Professor Moore commends a great 
many features very highly, as he does through- 
out his report, and suggests, at the same time, 
how certain features might be improved. He 
suggests fuller protection against fire. Neither 
the heating nor the ventilating of the elementary 
buildings is satisfactory, but, then, he remarks: 
“Science has not yet devised a method for the 
proper ventilation of schoolhouses.” Repairs 
and remodeling operations should not be carried 
on during term time as they now are. The city 
is not behindhand in playgrounds, but more 
could easily be done both in this line and in school 
garden work. The equipment in the classrooms 
is ranked as “fair.” More dictionaries and more 
attention to libraries are suggested. 

The report comes out very strongly against 
the length of the school day and too much home 
study. Four hours of work per day is provided 
for children from five to six years of age in 
East Orange and the same amount for children 
from six to seveg; while those from seven to 
eight attend for four and one-half hours. “This 
is too much work for little children, and the hours 
of confinement under school discipline are too 
long for them.” To remedy this he suggests that 
the kindergarten children attend but one session, 
and that the school day for first- and second- 
grade children be made as short as possible con- 
sistent with the requirements of the school law. 
The school “home work” encroaches too much 
on pupils’ “free time,’ and many evils result. 
“No child under twelve should be in school more 
than five hours a day, or take any assigned work 
home for study in the evenings. After that age 
a limited amount of work may be required.” But 
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in the case of elementary pupils he thinks that it 
should never exceed an hour. 

After a discussion of different methods of giv- 
ing school work, Professor Moore draws the 
conclusions that in East Orange too much empha- 
sis is put upon the examination system, too much 
written work is given, and the examinable fea- 
tures of a subject get more than their share of at- 
tention. He recommends that the regularity of 
the monthly tests be broken up and that they be 
given as mere incidental features of the work. 
Formal examinations might be given at the end 
of each term, and all students be required to 
take them. 

The teachers and the teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools are discussed in great detail. The 
general recommendations are stated as follows :— 


That the authority of supervisors of instruction in spe- 
cial subjects be strictly defined. 

That principals be not required to teach so much and 
thus be left more free for their work of supervision. 

That meetings be held for the discussion of recent 
contributions to the literature of education. 

That a systematic effort be made to further reduce the 
number of over-age pupils in the several grades. 

That teachers do more individual work with backward 
children, and if possible that another ungraded room be 
opened for irregular pupils. 

That an effort be made to secure greater permanence 


" in the teaching staff by raising the salary of teachers. 


That a new course of study be framed, along the lines 
of certain definite revisions proposed by the investigator. 

That standards of quality be raised and standards of 
quantity be lowered. 

That teachers do less and pupils do more in the daily 
work of the schools. 


In reporting on his high school examination, 
Professor Moore compliments the city on the 
present happy condition of the school, and goes 
on to state his conclusions from a close study of 
the work there. The recommendations are spe- 
cific, but in substance they may be stated as in the 
summary of the report :— 


That a librarian be appointed at the high school and 
all needed books be supplied. 

That all the shops needed for good technical work be 
equipped as soon as funds are available. 

That a gymnasium, preferably an open air one, be 
equipped at once. 

That a male physician be detailed to make the health 
examination of boys, and that the physical directors 
make such independent examinations as they need to 
carry on their work to advantage. 

That formal examinations be required only at the end 
of each term, and that all students be required to take 
them; that regular reports be sent home twice each year, 
irregular ones whenever necessary; that after repeated. 
failures students be put in a lower class. 

That the practice of having students return in the 
afternoon to do work which should have been done im 
the morning be abolished, and that teachers arrange to 
hold regular office hours for the convenience of students 
who may wish to consult them. 

That a systematic effort be made to cut down the num- 
ber of failures in high school work; that the chasm be- 
tween the elementary and high schools be bridged. 

That a six-year high school course be established, and 
that provision be made so that pupils who have finished 
six years of elementary school work may then elect 
either to take a six-year high school course or instruc- 
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tion in a vocational course which should be established, 


or go on in an eight-grade elementary school course as - 


at present. . 

That provision be made for vocational assistance. 

That high school students be required to give up mem- 
bership in all academic secret societies; and that the 
student organizations of the high school be built up. 

Such an outline of the suggestive criticisms of 
the East Orange schools by the investigator 
might leave the impression that he found much to 
condemn and little to commend. Quite the re- 
verse is true. His praise of the system was such 
that the citizens should feel well pleased with 
their schools. His suggestions were such that 
they should hardly feel satisfied until they have 
taken the progressive steps which are pointed out 
in the investigation. This examination has 
shown the community what are its educational 
debits and credits according to the views of an ex- 
pert educational accountant. Present conditions 
have been clearly described; criticisms have been 
definitely stated; specific remedies have been pro- 
posed. It would seem that these three qualities 
go to make up a successful investigation. It is be- 
coming evident that successful school inquiries 
are a possibility. 
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OREGON HOME WORK SCHFME 

Superintendent E. B. Conklin of Ontario, Ore- 
gon, one of the many city and county superin- 
tendents who are giving credit for home work of 
children, sends the following letter to the patrons 
of the public schools of the city:— 

“Mr. Alderman, state superintendent of public 
instruction, has urged for some time a system of 
credits for home work, and in response to his 
wishes these cards are being devised. The pub- 





lic schools of the state are intended to render” 


the best possible service in assisting the bovs and 
girls to become useful men and women. To this 
end, a greater responsibility rests with the homes, 
and it is desired by the schools to co-operate with 
the homes in every way they can. Parents and 
teachers can work together more than they do in 
the training of the children, without interfering 
with the home discipline or hampering the work 
at school. 

“Education should make us more willing and 
efficient workers. If it doesn’t, what is its use? 
The foolish notion should no longer prevail that 
education is to teach us to make a living without 
work. Every person has some home duties. 
chores, and the like. There is much sewing and 
cooking, mending and baking, washing dishes, 
sweeping, dusting, making beds, mopping, wash- 
ing, ironing, making fires, getting kindling, coal, 
or water: caring for other members of the family, 
chores about the garden, yard, or barn, feeding 
stock or poultry, milking eows, cleaning stables, 
ete., that boys and girls can do. Under the 
proper encouragement and direction the boys and 
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girls who are in school can be taught to do these 
things well and thoroughly. The more they do, 
well and cheerfully, the better for them; they will 
become finer and more useful men and women. 

“Somewhere along the line there should be a 
lot of training in the matter of cheerful helpful- 
ness. In our homes too many times there 
are shrinking, whining, scolding, and even quar- 
reling; too much distressed condition of face, 
voice, or manner. Sometimes boys and girls 
grow to be young men and young ladies without 
having had the training and benefit that comes 
from knowing how to do well and cheerfully the 
thousand and one duties that should fall to the lot 
of the average man and woman. 

“The enclosed card is made out with the hope 
that it may help a little. It is suggested that the 
parents grade the home work card and return it 
with the school work card. Care should be taken 
to do full justice, and at the same time not grade 
too high at first, but leave room for crediting 
future improvement. 

“The boys and girls are in full accord with the 
spirit of this letter, and will respond, we think, 
in such a way as to be beneficial to all.” 

Each child has a “Home Work Card,” which 
parents mark E (excellent), G. (good), F (fair), 
P (poor) :— 

Sewing and mending, bread making, general 
cooking, setting and serving table, washing and 
wiping dishes, washing and ironing. 

Sweeping and making beds, mopping and care 
of kitchen, care of younger children, making fires, 
getting water, coal, kindling, etc. 

Feeding stock and poultry, milking cows, barn 
or yard work, garden or field work, errands. 

Cheerfulness, kindness. 

Order and care of clothes, cleanliness, bathing, 
etc., table manners, politeness. 

Keeping temper, doing before told. 

Care of language; at home—off streets. 

Courteous to parents, kindness to animals, care 
of playthings. 

Home study, ambition to succeed. 
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ROBIN IN SONG AND STORY 


“How the Robin Got His Red Breast,” Indian 
Myth, Whittier. 

“Owl Against Robin,” Sydney Lanier. 

“A Bird and a Boy.” 

“Sir Robin,” Lucy Larcom. 

“The Robin,” Celia Thaxter. 

“In the Lilac Bush,” (robin), Celia Thaxter. 

“The Robin,” Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

“Winter Robin,” Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

“Robin Badfellow,” Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

“Robin,” Dickinson. 

“Robin Redbreast,” Allingham. 

“The Birdies’ Ball,” ‘“Walker’s Songs and 
Games.” si 





What I aspired to be and was not comforts me.— 


Robert Browning: 
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SNOW CARNIVAL 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 
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A WINTER PAGEANT—NORSE LEGENDS 
[Evening Elementary Grade, Trainimg School, Nor- 
a es tn of State University of Utah, March, 
We should. not have been surprised at a snow 
carnival in Canada, Minnesota, or North Dakota, 
but I was not prepared,for a snow carnival in 
Salt Lake City in the middle of March. Surely 


the elementary pupils of ‘the training school of 





Scene Three.—Entertainment for King Hoder 
and his court. 

Dance of Canyon Breezes,—Spirit. of the 
Mountains, Canyon Breezes. 

Snowflake Dance. 

Elf’s Request of King Hoder. 

Aurora Borealis Dance. 

Scene Four.—Review of the Army of Dark- 

ness. ' 

General Blizzard. 

Captain Cyclone. 

Captain Eima Hurricane. 

Corporal Donner. 

Corporal Blitzen, color sergeant, drummer 
boy, bugler. 

Scene Five.—Petitions to the King:— 

Petition for Snow for Coasting. 

Petition for Ice on Rivers, Lakes, and 
Ponds. 

Petition for Frost-Lace on Window Panes. 

King Hoder sends for Santa Claus. 

Scene Six.— Review of the ‘Army of Light— 
General Tornado, Captain Bluster Gust, Cap- 
tain Whirlwind, Corporal Breeze, Corporal 
Sturm, color sergeant, drummer boy, bugler. 

Scene Seven.—Presentations at Court:— 

General Blizzard presented. 

General Tornado presented. 

Captain Bluster Gust 
knighted. 

Captain 
‘knighted. 

Procession from Coronation Hall. 

Scene Eight.—Snowball battle between the 


presented and 


Eima Hurricane presented and 


GIRLS IN THE AUROR\ BOREALIS DANCE IN SNOW CARNIVAL Army of Light and the Army of Darkness on 


the normal department of the State University 
of Utah presented one of the best pageants so far 
arranged for school children. 

It was a genuinely classical 
study of the Norse legends. © All 
that we can do is to hint at the 
scenes and characters, and say 
that the costumes were every- 
wiy worthy of the occasion. 

Scene One.— Procession of 
members of the court, rime 
maidens, frost giants, elves, trolls, 
nisses, necks, and mermaids, to 
Coronation Hall. 


Scene Two.— Procession of 
royal family to Coronation Hall. 
Prince Sunshine, Princess 


Dawn, and Prineess Tee Ess, 
preceded by grand chamberlain. 

King Hoder, preceded _ by 
Archbishop of Snawvelt and 
Lord Boule de Neige, and _fol- 
lowed by pages. 

Coronation oath and cere- 
mony, 


- campus. 
The snowball battle was a genuinely sci- 
entific snowball game. 





HODER, THE WINTER KING, AND A PART OF HIS COURT 





20 am ct, 
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SNOWBALL BATTLE BETWEEN THE ARMY OF LIGHT AND THE ARMY OF DARKNESS—SNOW CARNIVAL, 4th-8th GRADE BOYS 





SPELLING IN KANSAS AND IN MASSACHUSETTS 


FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 


The following article appeared recently in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor:— , 

“Professor Beall of the Kansas. State Agricultural Col- 
lege, like the rest of us, had been hearing and reading 
much with regard to the spread of poor spelling of late 
up and down and across this nation, and, not being quite 
prepared to accept the general statements, he decided to 
make some personal experiments. Accordingly, he ‘pre- 
pared a list of common words found by him in the Fifth 
Reader used by the Kansas public schools and proceeded 
to test the spelling capacity of various groups, The 
Kansas Industrialist reports the results. They were not 
cheering to the professor. They left too much to be de- 
sired. The result’ obtained from the test of 112 high 
school and college students is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting, since many of these were about ready to go out 
into the world. Only one word in the list, ‘measure,’ 
was spelled correctly by all. The misses on the other 
words ran from ten to ninety-two. 

“It should be repeated that the words selected were 
ordinary; there were no ‘stickers’ or ‘stumpers,’ such as 


“Now, there can be little excuse for a showing of this 
kind, except it be based upon the system of education 
now in vogue. If poor spelling were peculiar’to Kansas 
or to conditions prevailing in the West this might be of 
fered in explanation; but it is known that poor spelling 
is national. We have mo data at hand to justify a 
broader statement than this, but it is a fact that British 
publications have also been commenting lately on a 
similar conditién in the United -Kimgdom, -What seems 
to be the first. need of the hour in this regard is that 
there shall be a revival of public interest or a manifesta 
tion of public concern in spelling correctly.” 

As there were 112 contestants, and as each one had 
seventy-five words to spell, perfection may be indicated 
by the product of 112 and 75 or 8,400. The Kansas spell- 
ers fell short of perfection by 2,163 errors. Dividing 
2,163 by 8,400 we get the following result, .25+, or 25 %, 
which indicates the per cent, of inaccuracy. As the test 
appears to be a fair and useful one, it was deemed proper 
to try its effects on the*pupils of the fourth year and of 
the third year in a Massachusetts high school. The same 
seventy-five words were given to 116 pupils with the fol- 
lowing results:— 


are often, and perhaps too often, introduced into ‘spell- 


ing bees.’ 


missed opposite each word:— 


Villain 





We reprint the list, with the number of times 


etiswas 92 Planning . 32 Temperance .. 19 
Cemetery .... 74 Breathe ...... 81 Proceed ...... 18 
yO Be 74 Possession ... 31 Attach ....... 18 
Attacked ..... 72 Coming «..... 31 Persuade 17 
Disappoint ... 67 Scissors ...... 31 Finally ....... 17 
EE 3 gh cones 62 Receive ..:... 2 Salary ........ 16 
Privilege ..... 59 Business ..... 29 Especially .... 16 
Victuals ...... 57 Occasion ..... 28 Pleasant ..... 15 
Disappear .... 56 Ceiling ....... 27 Library ...... 15 
ee 48 Together ..... 27 Keenly ....... 15 
Boundary .... 45 Fulfil ........ 26 Describe ..... 14 
Lightning ..:. 41 Forty .. 26 Religion ..... 14 
COUGRY ....4>- 40 Professor .... 24 Successful .....14 
Vegetable .... 39 Disease 24 Military :..... 13 
Imagination .. 39 Sensible ...... 24 Comsent ...... 13 
Grateful ...... 38 Manufacture . 24 Meadow ... 12 
Separate ..... 36 Stitches ...... 24 Government .. 12 
Definition .... 36 Shining ...... 21 Original ...... 12 
Solemn ...... 35 Source ....... 21 Arrange ..... 12 
Whether ..... 34 Knowledge ... 21 Studying ..... 12 
Preparation .. 34 Really .......-. 20 Suggest ...... 11 
Beginning .... 33 Handkerchief. 20 Until ......... 11 
Immediately .. 32 Messenger +«.. 20 Carefully ..... 11 
eiportunity .. 82 Summit ...... 19 Writer ....... 10 
ST cho cane an? Be Va 1 ures 

— 337 
1,207 2. 


116 pupils. 75 words. 89 % correct. 

Victuals ...... 64 Cruelly. ....... 14 Business ..... 6 
VIRB: 250-0550, 56 Separate ..... 14 Manufacture . 5 
Privilege . 45 Ninety ....... 8 Whether ..... 5 
Cemetery . 42 Preparation 13 Coming ...... 5 
Lightning 40 Attacked . 12° Really wi. ..cs 5 
Breathe ...... 33. Handkerchief. 11 Especially 5 
Lose .. 29 Proceed ...... 11 Knowledge ... 5 
Stitches 28 Summit oe AO MEE sites ice 5 
J Eee eae 27 Sensible ...... 9 Writer. ....... 5 
Disappoint 47 Boundary 9 Suggest ...... 4 
Grateful ...... 26 Imagination 9 Beginning .... 4 
Occasion . 23. Professor 9  Boste: ..ccatese 4 
Disappear .... 22 Salary ....... 8 Pleasant .., 4 
Disease ..... . 22 Definition . 8 Ceiling ........ 3 
Vegetable ..... 19 Opportunity .. 8 Receive ...... 3 
‘Temperance 18 Messenger 8 Finally ....... 3 
immediately .. 17 Safety. ........ 8 Keenly ....... 3 
Successful . 17 Linen 7 Carefully ..... 8 
Persuade ..... 16 Solemn ...... 7 Military ...... 2 
Possession 16 Together ..... 7 Fulfil ...... ~— 
Scissors ...... i6 Arrange ...... ¥ Geet... cue DB 
Describe ..... 15 Studying 7 Original i] 
Planning ...... ae eee Bi ROR Be 
Shining ...... 15 Religion ..... 6 


Government, library, and meadow were 


rectly by all. 


spelled cor- 


As each one of 116 pupils in the Massachusetts test 
had seventy-five words to spell, perfection is indicated by 
8,700. The number of errors made in attempting to spell 








[Continued om page 414,} 
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' THE BERKELEY RECALL 


Berkeley, Calif., is having a unique experience 
in an attempt to recall a majority of the members 
of the board of education for refusing to re-elect 
the superintendent. This is the first time in the 
United States that an educational recall has been 
contemplated. 

The city has adopted a commission form of 
government in which the educational affairs and 
interests are wholly intrusted to a board of five 
members. 

Three of these did not see fit to continue in 
office the present superintendent, a highly efficient 
educational expert. Of course no one questions 
the right of the board to select its own adminis- 
trator. It is said upon what appears to be the 
best of authority that the board proposes to elect 
the superintendent’s assistant. 

The three members, injudiciously from their 
standpoint, as it appears, gave the superintendent 
several months’ notice, which gave an oppor- 
tunity for twenty per cent. of the voters to peti- 
tion for a recall of these members and proposing 
others in their place. 

This is entirely legal and proper, and on April 
30 the citizens will have an opportunity to show 
what the sentiment of all the people is upon their 
action. 

It is interesting as a Berkeley experiment, but 
in consequence at another time or in another city 
the board would simply keep its own counsel, give 
the superintendent no warning, give him no time 
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to look about, thereby removing all possibility of 
his retention by means of a recall. 

There is, however, one possible and probable 
vitally important result in that it is likely to make 
a board cautious, for even if they eliminate a 
superintendent they are not likely to enjoy the 
prospect of being themselves eliminated by a re- 
call. 

Heretofore a cranky or grouchy man or woman 
with a grievance has been able in almost any 
city to get upon a board and become a public 
nuisance, and too often has led to the elimination 
of a first-class superintendent, but under the 
“recall” any such member of a board of education 
can be eliminated, so that it will be likely to put 
the members on their good behavior, 

In the case of Berkeley the superintendent is 
one of the leading educators of the state, and prac- 
tically all educators are with him, and it will be in- 
teresting to learn the sentiment of the voters of 
Berkeley. It is as interesting professionally as it 
is novel, 





MUSKOGEE ENGLISH 

So far as we know, Muskogee, Okla., is 
making the best use of the daily press in the 
teaching of English. The superintendent, the 
principal of the high school, the teacher of Eng- 
lish, and the Times-Democrat have combined 
forces for the promotion of efficiency in the 
teaching and study of English writing. 

Students of English in the high school write 
one full page of the Saturday paper. 

About one o’clock Friday afternoon from seven 
to ten members of the class call upon the manag- 
ing editor in his den, and he passes out to them 
“assignments,” just as he does to his reporters 
and editorial writers. Early Saturday morning 
each of them returns “copy” for about half a 
column of matter, which is put into the hopper, 
and when the paper comes off the press at 2 p. m. 
the pupils see themselves in print. There has been 
no opportunity for the teacher to revise or ad- 
vise. 

Here are the “assignments” for the two Satur- 
days before I was there. The pupils cannot 
modify their topics nor are they given any hint 
as to sources of information, It is- the real 
thing: “Oklahoma Farmers Demand Best Ma- 
chinery,” “Stock Yards in Muskogee a Big 
Thing,” “Work Done by the Salvation Army,” 
“Pie and Chili Favored in Muskogee,” “What 
Will the Graduates Wear?” “Office Rents Based 
upon the Square Feet,” “Do the People Want 
the Charter Amended?” “Athletic Outlook at 
High School,” “Cover Page and Serial Stories 
Sell Magazines,” “How the Students Bake Fine 
Bread,’ “A New Concrete Telephone Pole to 
Supplant Wood,” “Something of the Life of 
Dr. Charles Reign Scoville” (an evangelist hold- 
ing meetings in the city), “What the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Congress Will Talk About at Next Ses- 
sion,” “Children, Old Men, and Old Maids Use 
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Post-office Bank,” “The Playgrounds Associa- 
tion Makes Plans for Active Year,’ “Doctors 
Differ as to Necessity of a School Physician.” 

Four of the sixteen assignments were to girls. 

A study of the entire papers demonstrates that 
these boys and girls do their work as well as the 
regulars. 

Of course the work in English the following 
Monday is devoted to their work in the Saturday 
paper. Every article is signed by the writer. 

We have rarely been more interested in any 
departure in school wotk that in this. We 
shall be exceedingly interested in knowing how 
large a part of the school year will utilize this and 
for how many years. 

No one is given an assignment that takes him 
to any place or in touch with any person except 
of the highest character. No work is assigned 
that they cannot do, and every effort is made to 
give assignments that do not require too much 
time. In other words, it is planned to make the 
work as interesting and profitable. to the re- 
porters as it surely is to the readers of the paper. 

ated tated 
OFFICIAL FIGURES AT ST. LOUIS 

The following figures on attendance at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence at 
St. Louis are official :— 

Three states were unrepresented, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and New Hampshire. 

The largest number was from Missouri, 308. 

Second largest enrollment from Illinois, 298. 

Third, New York, 97. 

Fourth, Ohio, 92. 

Fifth, Indiana, 87. 

Sixth, Texas, 68. This is the first time Texas 
has taken her rightful place in a National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Seventh, Michigan, 66; Kansas, 54; Nebraska, 
53; Wisconsin, 49; Minnesota, 46; Massachu- 
setts, 45; Colorado, 45; Pennsylvania, 44; Towa, 
43; New Jersey, 41; Oklahoma, 35; West Vir- 
ginia, 31; Arkansas, 27; Alabama, 24; Kentucky, 





92: Tennessee, 21; District of Columbia, 12; 
Georgia, 12; Mississippi, 12; Louisiana, 11; 
North Carolina, ‘11; North Dakota, 10; South 


Dakota, 9; Utah, 8; Virginia, 8; California, 7; 
Washington, 7; Georgia, 6; Rhode Island, 6; 
Connecticut, 5; Maryland, 5; New Mexico, 5; 
©outh Carolina, 5; Idaho, 4/ Maine, 4; Canada, 4; 
Montana, 3; Vermont, 2; Wyoming, 2; Oregon, 1. 

There were 197 new active members at St. Louis. 

Of the 1,757 members at St. Louis, 1,312 were 
active. This is a notable record. 


ee 
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WHY THE GIRLS WIN 


The Des Moines Register and Leader has this 
interesting editorial :— 

“A majority of the honors for high scholarship 
at Cornell University have been captured by the 
young women. There are only 700 young 
women enrolled at that institution, as against 
4,300 young men, yet the young women won fif- 
teen of the twenty-seven elections to the Phi Beta 
Kappa, a society based solely on scholarship, and 
the young men won only twelye. 
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“This record is not unique. It will happen at 
practically all of the universities where young 
women are accepted as students. The same 
thing has happened for years past. At the State 
University of lowa young women have captured 4 
large majority of the scholarship honors every 
year for a good many years, and the same thing 
is true of most-state universities. 

“The explanation is not difficult. The dverage 
young woman who enters a university enters with 
a much more serious purpose than the average 
young man. If her purpose were riot deeply seri- 
ous, she would go to some of the society schools 
that make a specialty of ‘finishing’ girls: The 
average young woman in a university has fewer 
diversions while she is there than the average 
young man, and fewer things to distract her from 
the main putpose. She doesn’t try for football 
and track and baseball teams; she doesn’t try fot 
glee clubs; she doesn’t engage in the numerous 
other diversions that distract the men. She does 
the work she goes to college to do, and when the 
tests of scholarship come, she walks off with most 
of the honors.” 


a A. " 
ba - 


ALBERT FLANAGAN 

Albert Flanagan of Chicago, who was for thirty 
years publisher of “books that teachers want,” 
died suddenly on March 15, en route to New 
York and Bermuda. He was apparently in per- 
fect health until a week before he died, and it was 
thought that a restful outing at Bermuda would 
promptly restore. him to-health. He died of 
heart failure on the train, scarcely an hour out of 
Chicago. Mr. Flanagan was a native of Oxford, 
O., taught in Wisconsin. In 1883 he entered 
upon the publishing business, which in 1900 he 
organized into the A. Flanagan Company, of 
which he was president, manager, and principal 
owner. The business was peculiarly a personal 
one until the last three years. He personally se- 
lected every manuscript and decided upon its ac- 
ceptance on the basis of whether or not teachers 
really needed and desired the book. The same 
was largely true as to the thousands of school- 
room helps that they sold. From a small “hand- 
bag” business in 1883 it became a vast business 
employing an array of men and women, and re- 
quiring almost an acre of floor space, 

He probably knew more buyers of his books 
and goods than did any other publisher and job- 
ber in the United States. His worth and genu- 
ine friendliness makes him mourned by a multi- 
tude of friends. 








_—_—— 
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BOLTON TO SEATTLE 


Dr. Frederick E. Bolton, head of the depart- 
ment of education in the State University of Lowa, 
goes to the same position in the State University 
of Washington, succeeding Professor Edward O. 
Sisson, who goes to the new Reed College at 
Portland, Ore. Dr. Bolton is one of the leaders 
among teachers’ college men of the country, both 
from the standpoint of good work in the uni- 
versity and in professional writing. The lure of 
the West was evidently too much for him. 
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REFORMED SPELLING AT ST. LOUIS 


We have been much interested in the press 
comments on the votes on “Spelling and Alpha- 
bets” at the Department of Superintendence 
meeting at St. Louis. Mr. Pattengill, in Mode- 
rator Topics, says: “The spelling reform and the 
‘key alphabet’ received a_ well-merited, though a 
most unexpected and decided jolt at the St. Louis 
meeting.” 

Mr. Bruce, in the School Board Journal, says: 
“The adherents of the ‘phonetic key-alphabet’ lost 
all the ground which they had gained by anxiety 
to gain a further endorsement of the idea.” 

Dr. W. C. Bagley, in Home and School Edu- 
cation, says: “In truth, as a propaedeutic for a 
general reform of the English language, the new 
key might very well be justified; and this, we take 
it, lies at the basis of the present propaganda... . 
What should be avoided is that wholesale adop- 
tion of seemingly ideal proposals which leads to 
the periodical upsetting of prevailing practice and 
a consequent confusion and turmoil in the midst 
of which efficient service becomes well nigh im- 
possible.” 

When one recalls the way in which “spelling 
reform” seemed to capture the Department of Su- 
perintendence at Atlanta a few years ago and to 
keep a secure grip upon it, even up to the Mobile 
meeting a year ago, the negative action at San 
Francisco and the emphatic positive action at St. 
Louis are certainly surprising. 
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EMELINE B. WELLS, LITT. D. 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, is 
exceedingly conservative, as may be seen from the 
fact, though nearly half a century old, with dis- 
tinguished alumni, it granted its first honorary 
degree on February 29, when it bestowed upon 
Mrs. Emeline’ B. Wells, at the age of eighty-four, 
—her twenty-first birthday,—the degree of Doctor 
of Letters. 

Emeline Bruce Wells, Litt. D., is probably the 
best known woman in Utah, having been editor 
of Woman’s Exponent from its first issue and the 
head of the relief work of the church, which is 
one of its noblest features. She was one of the 
earliest women suffragists in the country, and was 
largely instrumental in making Utah the original 
suffrage state. 


—~ a. 
- -— 


LANGUAGE TEACHING IN CHICAGO 


The proposition of Superintendent Young of 
Chicago, who asked for the teaching of every 
modern language spoken in Chicago in the high 
schools, met with such acute opposition that the 
order was referred back to the school manage- 
ment committee on March 6. Superintendent 
Young is reported to believe that instruction in 
the tongue, history, and traditions of the land of 
each child’s forefathers will inculcate a deeper 
patriotic feeling. The acting president of the 


«ee 





board of education is said to represent quite a 
portion of the board when he said: “There are a 
number in the board who distinctly are opposed 
We should teach 
There is 


to the idea. I think it wrong. 
our school children to be Americans. 
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little enough attention paid to American history. 
In the United States it should only be necessary 


to speak the English language. Any instruction 
in the schools that tends to make the speaking of 
other tongues popular in this country should be 
frowned upon. The only result can be confusion. 
The past of the United States is glorious enough 


heres any child with the true spirit of citizen- 
ship.” 





THE OBSERVANCE OF FLAG DAY 


Massachusetts has provided for a Flag Day. 
The law passed last year says:— 

“The governor of- Massachusetts shall annually 
set apart the 14th day of June as Flag Day, 
that date being the anniversary of the adoption of 
the national flag by the continental congress in 
the year 1777; and shall issue his proclamation 
recommending that the day be observed by the 
people of the commonwealth in the display of the 
flag and in such other ways as will be in harmony 
with the general character of the day.” 

“o-0-o-@-o-o 





The usefulness of a superintendent is mostly in 
his being useless. The less he has occasion to 
supervise the better is his supervision. It is bet- 
ter to have a physician advise a family so that 
it will not need him than to have one whose only 
virtue is curing ills that need not have been. _ 


At the present time there are enough cities 
seeking help from the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, and needing such 
help, to keep eight field secretaries instead of 
three busy for the next two years. 


There are two kinds of end men; one swings a 
red lantern from the rear platform as protection 
against a faster train, the other turns on the head 
light to keep from running over a slower or 
stalled train. 


One thing is certain, Chicago will lay herself 
out to be agreeable and will entertain splendidly 
next July, 


The humidity of a schoolroom should never be 
as low as 50°, and it usually is as low as 25°. 


The tangled conditions of life out of school 
jeopardize the best work of the school. 


The public school offers the largest and most 
promising field for statesmanship. 


There is no virtue in merely being busy. Busi- 


ness is more than mere *busy-ness. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 


The teaching of the school is the least expensive 
of all forms of teaching. 


Pass the word along that there is no aristoc- 
racy of learning. 


National Education 


Association, July 6-12, 
Chicago, 


Never encourage self-consciousness in a child. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


END OF THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE. 

The British coal miners were obstinate to the 
last. In spite of the enactment of the minimum 
wage bill, and in spite of the advice of their lead- 
ers in favor of accepting the ‘settlement and re- 
turning to work, a majority voted against going 
back. . But the majority did not reach the two- 
thirds required to authorize a strike, and many 
thousands of the miners went back to the mines 
while the voting was in progress. As the con- 
tinuance of work will depend upon district agree- 
ments and their acceptance, there is still a possi- 
bility, of scattering outbreaks of discontent; but 
practically the most formidable labor crisis of 
this generation in Great Britain is over. 


A POSSIBLE RAILROAD STRIKE. 

With all its other trade and industrial complica- 
tions, the country is now menaced with the possi- 
bility of a great railroad strike. The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, representing 
about 25,000 workers on fifty or more roads in 
the eastern section of the United States, is now 
taking a ballot upon the question whether a strike 
shall be called in the event of failure to reach a 
satisfactory settlement with the railroad mana- 
gers. This ballot follows upon a demand for an 
increase of eighteen per cent. in wages which the 
managers flatly refused on the ground that to 
grant it would mean bankruptcy to some of the 
roads, under existing freight rates. Other 
groups of railroad workers stand ready to insist 
on similar demands if the engineers carry their 
point. Happily, there.is nothing of the I. W. W. 
spirit among the Locomotive Engineers. The 
engineers are one of the most conservative and 
intelligent of labor organizations, and never strike 
except as a last resort. 


A SECOND FAILURE. 


The failure of the jury to agree upon a verdict, 
in the prosecution brought by the government in 
the United States district court at New York 
against the sugar-trust men, charged with vio- 
lating the Sherman anti-trust law by conspiring 
to restrain trade, marks the second failure of the 
government to make the criminal sections of that 
law effective. | It would be hasty, however, to 
conclude from this failure and that in the prosecu- 
tion of the Chicago meat-packers, that these sec- 
tions cannot be made to operate. The trouble, 
in both cases, was that the government was acting 
under later interpretations of the law to punish 
offences committed before those interpretations. 
There is no doubt that the packers violated the 
law as now interpreted; but it is questionable 
whether the things which they did were illegal 
under the law as understood at the time they 
were done. As to the sugar trust men, the final 
ballot of 11 to 1 for acquittal was a compromise 
which included the statement that the statute of 
limitations had intervened. 


THE WOOL BILL 


The House lost no time in putting through the 
bill for the revision of the wool: schedule, It 


went through by a vote of 189 to 92, the Demo- 
crats losing only two of their party votes and be- 
ing re-enforced by twenty “Progressive” Repub- 
licans. The bill, except for the correction of 
minor clerical errors, is the identical bill which 
Congress passed last year, and which the Presi- 
dent vetoed. Its chief features are a cut of 
twenty per cent. on raw wool, of.forty per cent. 
on cloths, and of forty-five per cent. on dress 
goods. Few things are less likely than that this 
bill should pass the Senate in its present form. 
The wool growers will apply considerable pres- 
sure to their senators before they will 
sweeping a reduction of rates on raw wool go 
through. Not a few “progressives” become sud- 
denly retrogressive under such pressure. The 
questions of prime importance are whether a com- 
promise can be reached, what form it may take, 


and what will be the President’s attitude 
toward it. 


see so 


THE PENSION BILLS. 

The Senate, by a vote of 56 to 16, has adopted 
the most moderate of the three pension bills 
which were before it. The Sherwood dollar-a 
day bill, which the House passed, would have in- 
volved an additional pension expenditure reac.’- 
to $87,000,000 in the second year, and averaging 
$56,000,000 a year for five years. The Mc- 
Cumber bill would have averaged an additional 
expenditure of $26,000,000 for five years. The 
Senate pension committee’s substitute for the 
House bill, known as the Smoot bill, would aver- 
age $20,000,000 a year for five years. It was-this 
which the Senate passed, and it is likely to be 
accepted in conference. One of its distinguish- 
ing features is that it provides a double standard 
of pensions for age and for service. 


THE MEXICAN REBELLION. 


The Mexican rebels are gaining ground so 
rapidly that the ability of President Madero to 
maintain his government is becoming a matter 
of grave doubt. During the last week of March 
a five-days’ battle between the rebels and the 
Federals near Jiminez resulted in the defeat and 
withdrawal of the latter, with heavy loss. The 
seriousness of the situation is shown by the fact 
that the Mexican government has authorized the 
arming of foreigners in Mexico City for their own 


defence. The United States Ambassador Wilson 
is to distribute 1,000 rifles and revolvers to 
Americans. These arms are on their way, and 


our government has waived the recent neutrality 
proclamation with reference to them, and the 
Mexican government on its part will not assess 
duties upon them. Germans and other foreigners 
at the Mexican capital are taking similar meas- 
ures for their own protection, with the full sanc- 
tion of their own and the Mexican governments. 
Altogether, the situation is one of grave peril, 
and fully warrants the steps which are being 
taken by our government for the _ possible 


(Continued on page 423.) 
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SPELLING IN KANSAS AND IN MASSACHUSETTS 


(Continued from page 409.) 





the words of this list was 962. The per cent. of error 1s 
found by dividing 962 by 8,700. The result is .11, or 
ll %. 

SPELLING TEST. 


Per Per 
Pupils Errors Cent. Pupils Errors Cent. 
Ge coat ecsmcisit OS eee 12 84 
DTT h 6» eadcce 1 a i -ceekcak ova 13 82 
Eleven ......... 2 ae ME .S0d.i,<avecr 14 81 
BWGwe: vii csvnes 8 OE > s, Waphta oe big aise 08's 15 80 
Nl RIES 4 es, DOG. sss tapnnwn 16 78 
RL oa yo ta 6 5 Be WE Sau aie aa wies 18 76 
Spee Fisk. iid. 6 92 ne «2 el 74 
MG Baten sorinrigen ane 7 90 NR rn as, dhl 20 73 
eS repeat 8 RS Cheat as cosh 21 72 
WE Skee ei12 tc 9 Sy Ue 22 70 
Bes oe. cise. <2 10 Be) TWP Stee. cost 23 69 
a 1l A Ss -sn bukcee a 24 68 
Total number of pupils, 116. 


Consequently, in this contest, at least, the results of 
the Massachusetts pupils were 14 % better than those of 
the Kansas pupils. 


Yi 7 Be LS 8 VAN WB) cw darts $22 SS 
TEACHING WRITING 


SUPERINTENDENT JAMES M. GREENWOOD 
Kansas City, Mo. 


In diagnosing a disease it is necessary to de- 
termine the causes which superinduce the malady, 
and then to prescribe a remedy that will remove 
the cause rather than to doctor the symptoms. 

Writing is the easiest subject in our entire 
curriculum to teach, and it is the poorest taught. 
The aim should be to teach the child to write with 
ease and rapidity, and in a clear, bold, legible 
hand. 

Writing includes two phases—the mechanical 
and the higher instrumental phase. It should be 
begun early, because it makes little demand on 
the brain and nervous system. Some begin it be- 
fore the child has learned to read the simplest 
lessons. 

Both hand and eye must be trained and disci- 
plined in writing. The correct motion of the 
hand and pen must be learned. The size of the 
writing should be within the power of the child’s 
fingers and hand, and the letters ought to be of 
sufficient size for the child to detect his own faults 
in a letter or a word, 

Writing in nearly all schools has been treated 
as though it would teach itself. Without intelli- 
gent teaching, mechanical work is always blind 
imitation. There should be no uncertainty in the 
principal’s or in the teacher’s mind as to what is 
to be done, or how it is to be done. 

I find in the schools a woeful lack of attention 
to the body, pen-holding, placing the feet, the po- 
sition of the paper, or the support of the left 
arm and hand in holding the paper in place. The 
corrections of faults are not thorough and syste- 
matic. 

Continued blunders and carelessness in writing 
are savage reflections on those who teach such 
classés and on the principals who permit such 
careless work to go uncorrected. Every line 
written should be examined and criticised before 
the next line is begun. Sloping, spacing, and pro- 
portion must be carried out in every exercise. 

Children from six to seven generally write with 
an even, separate stroke or pressure. With in- 
ereased speed comes rhythmic ptessure:  Chil- 
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dreit Write With an impulse for each stroke or let- 
ter; grown people write with a will impulse for 
each word or part of a word. 

School intelligence shows itself in the pupil’s 
writing as very good, good, poor, very poor. 

Motor ability in using fingers, hands, and arms 
may be noted as clever, average, clumsy. 

The acquisition of writing involves three series 
of sensations—visual, hand movement, and the 
movements of other persons. The child at first 
uses an over production of movement. He has 
more to do than he can manage. 

Inaccuracy of movement is due to the failure of 
the movement to obey the intention of*the will. 
If the perception is inaccurate, the adjustment ‘is 
then imperfect. Writing requires steadiness of 
the whole body. The larger movements should 
prevail at first, and then gradually extending to 
the finer and more delicate movements. The eye 
keeps track as the hand executes. 

Practice for practice sake degenerates into care- 
lessness. 

To practice till the writing becomes irregular 
is injurious. Practice periods should always be 
short, followed by finger exercises to give a rest. 

The final object is to get contrel of the hand so 
that the automatic movements of the fingers and 
hand are registered as habit in the nervous 
centres.—Letter to teachers. 


0-08 
THE “BOSS” SYSTEM IN EDUCATION--(IIL) 


In No. II. of this series allusion was made to 
the possibility of the teacher’s finding out that he 
himself was thinking wrong the moment the chil- 
dren were allowed to do their own thinking. 

The risk is a serious one, especially in arithme- 
tic and algebra, where we have been thinking 
wrong so many generations that it would be about 
as hard for the teacher to get rid of his wrong 
ideas as it now is for the children to absorb and 
put them in practice. 

The trouble began far back, when Arithmetic 
was really associated with Quantity, that is when 
we were using physical counters arranged in 
columns. Because the physical exertion of con- 
stantly subtracting these counters from one place 
and adding them to another place was laborious 
enough to impress us strongly; because the men- 
tal exertion of counting—never beyond ten— 
was so slight that we were unconscious of it; 
therefore all the ideas evolved were Quantity 
ideas, no Number ideas at all. 

Even after we had dropped Quantity,—that is, 
after we had dropped physical counters,—hav- 
ing devéloped only physical ideas, we still clung 
to them; we still talked about adding, subtract- 
ing, multiplying, dividing, carrying, borrowing, 
just the same as if we hadn’t dropped material ob- 
jects as counters. 

So, to-day, all our arithmetic terms and ideas 
are Quantity terms and ideas. It never occurs to 
us that now we are dealing only with Number, 
that Number is purelv mental, not physical; sub- 
ject only to the mental process of counting. 

In Arithmetic we have contented ourselves with 
developing four distinct processes, corresponding 
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to the four Quantity operations of adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, dividing. 

When Arithmetic expanded into Algebra, no 
bounds nor limits were set to these Quantity 
ideas; no heed was paid whether the results were 
contradictory to Nature or in harmony; the 
Number idea was rigorously barred, just as it 
was in Arithmetic. 

If we, wedded to these Quantity ideas, must 
keep on teaching Arithmetic and Algebra in the 
fashion we have always thought to be right, we 
must not think fora moment of giving up the 
“Boss” system in education. Should we once let 
go of the marking system, should we once allow 
the children to share in initiative, they might 
easily discover how simple a thing Arithmetic 
would become, developed from the standpoint of 
Number instead of the standpoint of Quantity. 
Then would come the wrench of changing our 
own Quantity ideas. On the whole, it would 
probably be easier to stick to the “Boss” system, 
not allowing the children to do their own think- 
ing. 

William D. Mackintosh. 


———S oe 
ow 


SEX INSTRUCTION 


There are 14,338 women teachers in the schools of 
Massachusetts, of whom ninety-five per cent. or more 
are unmarried and a majority are under thirty years of 
age. None of them have ever had any adequate in- 
struction in sex anatomy, physiology, or hygiene. How 
many would qualify as capable instructors in this vital 
but very delicate subject? How many parents would 
allow their daughters to attend school the day such les- 
sons were to be taught? 

This subject handled by a teacher before a class of ex- 
pectant boys or girls has in it a personal element impos- 
sible to eliminate. The presence of his mates is a sec- 
ond factor likely to render serious consideration of the 
subject impossible. 

The youth desires to acquire information of this kind 
as privately as possible; he does not relish it didactically 
from parent or teacher. In public he treats these ques- 
tions facetiously, while at heart he is earnest and hungry 
for information. Given his choice, he would prefer to 
smuggle some book into his room and study the subject 
until his curiosity is satisfied. Such books are not gen- 
erally available. Why not produce a good one and make 
it available? 

The health and morals of the individual is ultimately 
the welfare of the state. Why should not the legislature 
provide for the appointment of a committee of physi- 
cians, educators, and parents with power to draw up in 
proper form a pamphlet which shall be scientifically ac- 
curate, properly illustrated, simply and clearly written, 
which shall answer the questions which every boy and 
girl wants to know about the mystery of reproduction. 
Such a pamphlet could deal with the question of sex hy- 
giene and sex morality with dignity and force. If it 
could be printed by the state and properly distributed, 
its authors would become the teachers of our youth— 
experts instead of incapables. 

The only serious problem is that of distribution, which, 


of course, must be carefully controlled. They should be 
issued by public libraries or some responsible parties to 
parents only. They should be read by the youth in his 
home with the approval of his parents, and should be 
the means of disseminating vital information and creat- 
ing a healthy instead of a morbid attitude toward the 
question of sex. 





Brenelle Hunt 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
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STILL ANOTHER TRIBUTE 


A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. :— 

Dear Sir: As a near neighbor of Superintendent 
Spaulding of Montclair, I wish to add a few words to 
the well-merited letters of appreciation contained in the 
last issue of the Journal of Education. Although I have 
known of him as one of New Jersey’s most successful 
superintendents for the past twenty years, it was not my 
privilege to become personally acquainted with him until 
about seven years ago. The friendship which began at 
that time has been an exceedingly pleasant and valuable 
one to me, and I sincerely hope it may continue for many 
years to come. 

He has seen Montclair, grow from a village to a city, 
and during this period of expansion he has developed an 
educational system known throughout the length and 
breadth of our land as one of the best. 

Respected, honored, and loved by those who know him 
he retires to take a well-earned rest, but he will still be 
an inspiration to those of us who continue standing at 
the helm. 

Yours very truly, 
George Morris. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 

———__—— ——- -#- -0-@-0-@ -0- 


“SNITCHING” 


“Do you expect a boy to snitch?” This question, 
asked recently in a gathering of men, led to a somewhat 
extended discussion. Some held that the term refers to 
the act of a boy who gives the names of boys in his gang 
to the person who is attempting to adjust their wrong- 
doing. Others considered “snitching” not only giving 
names but also any facts connecting his group with the 
trouble in question; or telling anything that he knows 
about the trouble, whether it connects his gang with it 
or not. Boys, for the most part, who have the gang 
spirit well developed hold this latter view and believe, as 
do some older people, in the negative of this question. 
Boys do so primarily because they fear the punishment 
often consequent upon wrong-doing; older people be- 
cause they fail to get beyond the idea that the only rea- 
son for exposing the boy’s wrong-doing is that the of- 
fender may be punished. Some never change this view. 

The more we study the question, the more it offers of 
interest. In which way shall it be answered, and what 
course adopted, that the boy may be taught to exercise 
his best judgment and develop the highest type of citi- 
zenship? When it has received the careful consideration 
that it merits, we shall not accept readily the statement 
made recently before an audience, that the person who 
expects a boy to snitch on his gang “is himself unfit to 
be counted a member of good society.” 

Every one knows that children are overquestioned 
about the deeds of their companions, at home, at,;school, 
and possibly elsewhere. But because it is overdone shall 
it be prohibited? Is it contrary to the principles of good 
training for a teacher to inquire whether or not the 
boy “played truant” alone? Is it wrong for the parent 
to say: “Did you break all the windows, or did John 
break some?” Is it equally wrong for the police to say: 
“Was John with you when you left home the night you 
took the apples? Did he stay with you all the evening?” 
Or is it wiser to choose the plan of one non-snitching 
advocate, and establish what he pleases to term, “a po- 
lice system”? When trouble occurs this system is called 
upon. A “boy detective” is sent to mix with the group 
suspected. He listens, “pumps,” and exercises all his 
cunning to secure evidence, which he takes to his chief. 
Or is it better that the person conducting the investiga- 
tion become so friendly with the party in possession of 
the evidence, that almost before the boy knows it the 
secrets of the gang have slipped out? 
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Are we not then to judge a boy’s misdemeanor, to any 
extent, by the conditions under which the wrong was 
committed; and are we not to consider who his associates 
were at the time? If the answer is, “Yes,” in what 
legitimate way are those facts to be secured? If the an- 
swer is, “No,” then one member of the group suffers 
the full disgrace of wrong-doing, perhaps unjustly, while 
his comrades, the gang, by some slight turn of events, 
are undiscovered. They are unconcerned by his suffering 
and active as before for selfish ends. 

What also shall be said of justice to the party who has 
been wronged, the individual or organization that suffers 
personal injury or loss because the gang has broken the 
law? Must they be forced to bear this unmerited loss on 
account of this banding together of individuals for the 
purpose of shielding each other in wrong-doing? Shall 
we teach the boy that the court is wrong when it places 
a man under oath to “tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth,” when giving evidence 
against another? Shall we teach him that a man is a 
hero who suffers for a crime that he has not committed 
rather than make known facts at his command that 
would indict another? Shall we teach him that it is 
honorable to see the wrong man suffer, or the person 
that has been wronged left unrequited, rather than offer 
evidence that he knows would convict the guilty party? 

Why dwell on the negative side and say: “I am a mem- 
ber of the gang. We are in trouble together. I am 
found out. Now I will say nothing about them because 
that will get them into trouble, and that would be dis- 
loyal.” In that reasoning, where is there a suggestion 
of justice to the party who has sustained the injury or 
loss? Instead, teach the positive side. Educate the 
gang and not merely exercise the sentiment of the boy 
who has been found out. “Here is one of the gang in 
‘trouble. Will they see him suffer alone?” If the group 
could be taught to respond to the real spirit of loyalty 
at this point, would not its standard be materially 
waised? 

“The child is father to the man,” but he is judged as a 
‘child and not asa man. His power to reason and choose 
correctly is to be stimulated and directed by his elders. 
He cannot be expected to determine consequences to any 
great extent by himself. The larger part of his acts are 
impulsive. His habits are undergoing formation. The 
impulses that govern his acts, influenced to a large ex- 
tent by impressions received from the street and his 
gang, must be modified by the training received from his 
elders. Jt is expected, therefore, that a boy give evidence 
necessary to enable his elders to judge his acts fairly, if 
he possesses that evidence. Also that he be taught to 
realize that it is wrong to conceal the truth, even though 
telling it may involve a friend, if the larger question of 
moral or civil rectitude is at stake. 

We should strive to cultivate a new type of gang spirit, 
a spirit of faithfulness to comrades that will lead the 
gang to share the defeat of one member as well as his 
victory; that will bring it to the rescue and support of a 
member in distress by acknowledging its guilt and bear- 
ing the disgrace and discomfort that has come to him, 
instead of sneaking to cover and offering him nothing 
but threats if he dare “snitch on the gang.” Let the 
gang be mindful of the individual or property that has 
sustained loss at its hands, and be ready to make the 
necessary redress as far as possible. 

Let it be a type of loyalty that later in life will be mam- 
fest in support of family, patriotism, and the better in- 
stitutions for man’s education and uplift. Which is es- 
sential, fidelity to truth and law, or fidelity to the shield- 
ing of one’s fellows who have broken the law? Which 
of these courses persistently practiced by any individual 
will develop the true citizen? 


JOURNAL OF 


Winthrop N. Crocker. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


OUTLINES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

By Arthur C. Perry, Jr. Ph. D. New York: The 

acmillan Company. Cloth. 452 pp. Price, $1.40, 
net. 

This is a highly valuable contribution to the literature 
of school administration. The first volume on this sub- 
ject was by Dr. W. E. Chancellor in 1904, when he pub- 
lished his volume, “Our Schools: Their Administra- 
tion and Supervision.” Not until 1903 did educational 
books distinguish between the management of the class 
and the school. Dr. Perry has availed himself of the 
writings of Bagley, Baldwin, Chancellor, and others, 
and has made a book that can but appeal to all teach- 
ers of school management and to all seekers after 
knowledge oe school administrations the world 
over. First, Dr. Perry gives specific content to the use 
of each term needed in the treatment of educational 
problems. By carefully noting the best use of these 
terms and translating the best definitions into modern 
terms he has made a valuable contribution to educa- 
tional science. Second, his analysis of the field of school 
administration into school organization, school direc- 
tion, and class management enables him to consider 
every phase of the subject in a large way. Third, his use 
of the systems of all foreign countries is by far the most 
effective we have ever seen. Fourth, it is the first time 
that vocational training has been given emphasis in a 
book of this kind. Every feature of the work is ad- 
mirably worked out. 


THE LEADING FACTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By David H. Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 12mo. Illustrations and maps. 513 pp. Price, 
$1.20. 

This is a carefully revised edition of a work on English 
history published some time since. Some portions of the 
former work are here corrected or amplified as was 
necessary. In fact, to a considerable extent the work 
has been re-written. Then it has been brought down to 
the accession of the present king, George V., and the 
premiership of Mr. Asquith. One excellent feature is 
the careful outlining of the political policy of the great 
prime ministers from the days of Horace Walpole to the 
present day. The book is primarily intended for high 
school use, and covers all the ground that such schools 
find themselves able to give to such a study. Twenty- 
eight pages towards the close of the book are given 
specifically to a summary of Britain’s Constitutional His- 
tory, followed by the leading Constitutional documents 
from the days of Magna Carta down. There is also a 
genealogical table of the English kings from Egbert to 
the present occupant of the throne. Taken altogether, 
text, illustrations, maps, index, it is a fine bit of historical 
work. 


IN FABLELAND. By Emma Serl, teacher of primary 
methods, normal training department, Kansas City, 
Mo. New York, Boston, and Chicago: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. Illustrated in color. 169 pp. Price, 45 
cents. 

This supplementary reader presents material which the 
child ought to read in a form so interesting and attrac- 
tive that he really wants to read it. “In Fableland” con- 
tains thirty-four of Aesop’s immortal fables retold in a 
vivid, dramatic style, with dialogue and action and illus- 
trated with irresistible line drawings printed in colors 
and tints. “In Fableland” the characters are made to 
seem very real to the child. The climax of each story is 
well brought out and the characters are given reality by 
being named. The lion, for example, is called Leo; the 
wolf, Lobo; the fox, Reynard; instead of “a dog” we 
have Bruno. The names, together with the expressive 
drawings and the lifelike conversation, give these fables 
the power to seize and hold the child’s interest. The 
moral is put into a form that can be much more easily 
assimilated by the youthful mind than the form in which 
Aesop expresses it. The stories are skilfully graded, 
both the vocabulary and the sentence-form progressing 
by easy stages from the first story to the last. The book 
is excellent for supplementary reading in the latter part 
of the first year of school and in the second year. Its 
stories are full of life and action, and its illustrations 
both delightfully humorous and refined. 
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A HANDBOOK OF HOME ECONOMICS. By Etta 
Proctor Flagg of Los Angeles. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, 75 cents, net. 

This is one of the most useful books for class work in 
cooking and care for health that has been published. It 
is comprehensive; any student can understand every 
statement, can follow every direction at home or school 
without assistance. It contains everything that should 
be known by a pupil in a cooking class in a high school, 
and nothing that should not be known. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM: ITS HISTORY AND 
TREASURES. By Henry G. Shelley. Boston: L. C. 
a & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 355 pp. Price, 


$3.00. 

‘This is the first opportunity one has had to find in at- 
tractive style, with adequate artistic illustration and il- 
luminated binding, at small cost, a graphic view of the 
origins of the British museum, sketches of its early 
benefactors and principal officers, and a survey of the 
priceless objects preserved within its walls. This is the 
greatest institution of its kind in the world, and will, 
apparently, always lead the world. The wonder is not 
that this book tells so much, but that any writer who 
once began the record could stop, as Mr. Shelley has 
done, with the vital facts and illustrations. To make a 
book of this character seems impossible to those who 
have seen the more than thirty official guide-books to 
the British museum and the exhaustive treatises and 
catalogs, the mere titles of which extend to twenty-four 
large pages. But the seemingly impossible has been 
achieved, and the reader is given a point of view useful 
alike for a visit to the museum and for an arm-chair un- 
derstanding of its glory. 


HEREDITY IN RELATION TO EVOLUTION AND 
ANIMAL BREEDING. By William E. Castle, Har- 
vard University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 184 pp. 

Professor Castle is convinced that the theory of or- 
ganic evolution has influenced more fields of human ac- 
tivity and influenced them more profoundly than has any 
other philosophic deduction of ancient or modern times. 
When a scholarly man has such conviction he presents 
his case ardently and attractively, and Professor Castle 
is no exception. He has mastered all literature on the 
philosophy, science, and art of breeding for demonstra- 
tion purposes, and has himself bred thousands of 
guinea pigs to prove or disprove theories of Mendel, De- 
Vries, Weisman, Bateman, and others. 

Professor Castle has made many contributions to this 
science, which has almost literally been discovered in the 
last ten or twelve years, or, better, “re-discovered,” for 
Mendel had vision of it long ago, but kindred sciences 
were not ready for it. These revelations regarding 
heredity in some pure bred animals as almost an exact 
science in certain characteristics are little less important 
than the discovery of the facts of evolution. In no other 
book in English, surely, can one find the conclusions, so 
far reached, as clearly stated and illustrated as in this 
book. Personally, we i:ave found it the most captivating 
book we have read in several years. ; 
TWO-PART SONGS FOR INTERMEDIATE 

GRADES. By John B. Shirley, supervisor of music, 

Upper Troy, N. ¥. New York: American Book Com- 

pany. Cloth. 112 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

An excellent collection of songs for use in the grades 
from the fourth to the seventh inclusive. In these 
grades, as the author suggests, there are really but two 
kinds of voices—first and second soprano voices, the alto 
voice not being developed yet among children in such 
grades. Many of these two-part songs are decidedly 
melodious. Beginners will render such songs as “Wake, 
Robin, Wake,” ““Tom-tit,” and several others kinsmen to 
these very readily. For more advanced rendering are 
such as “Sweet Spring Appears,” “Traucadillo,” “Where- 
ever I’ve Traveled,” and others of a similar character. 
There are ninety-two songs in all in the collection, some 
of which have been composed by the author, and the 
others selected carefully from other compositions. The 
author has had some eighteen years’ experience as super- 
visor of music in the public schools, and the advantage 
from such an extended experience is seen in the valuable 
compilation he furnishes in this work. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN TYPOGRAPHY. By 
Edwin D. Levy. Springfield (Mass.): American Inter- 
national College Press. Paper. l6mo. 52 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 

A little manual on the art and practice of printing. No 
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practical feature of the composition, room seems to have 
been overlooked. One may here learn all that is essen- 
tial to a first acquaintance with types, cases, sticks, copy, 
galleys, proofs, etc.,—in short, everything connected with _ 
a printing office. It is both concise and explanatory. 

oe rs 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Expert Typewriting.’’ By R. L. Fitz and E. H. Eldridge. Price, 8 
cents.——"‘Manual of Experimental Botany.” By F. O. Payne. 
Price, 75 cents.——‘*Elementary Physiology.’ By J. C. Willis. Price, 
80 cents. —“‘ Business Forms—Expert Ty riting.”——‘‘Marivaux’ 
Le Jeu de l’'Amour et du Hasard.” Edi by Alice Fortier. Price, 
35 cents. New York: American Book Company. 
“First Year Harmony.” By Thomas Tapper._—‘First Year 
Melody Writing.” 2 Thomas Tapper.——*‘First Year Musical 
Theory.” By Thomas Tapper. Boston: A. P. Schmidt. 
(Vol. I.) By F. D. Herbertson. 


: Press. 
PR Physics.” By V. D. Hawkins. New York: Longmans, 
reen . 
wa, TS ~ > ~yaemeal By Frank Crane. Price, 50 cents. Chi- 
o: For ’ 
“Elementary Introduction to the Ex tal Study of Frictional 
a K. H. Reichan. New York : The Maset Osmqany. 
+ illiam 





“fhe Evolution of the Vertebrates and Their Kin.” 


Patten. Price, $4.50. Philadelphia : P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
she American Government.” By F.J. Haskin. Philadelphia: 


Tumors Romeens. 

“Ass tion Educational Work for Men and Boys.” By Geerge 
.H . New York: Association Press. 

one Stories.’’ By Cicero Newell. Boston: Silver, Burdett & 


0. 

“The Monitor and the Merrimac.” Price. 50 cents.——‘“Greyfriar’s 
a By Eleanor Atkinson. Price, $1.20. New York: Harper & 

rothers. 

“Practical Training in English.’ By H. A. Kellow. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 
ew saes for Boys.”" (Series ef 7 books.) Boston: The Vocation 

ureau. 

“The Special Class for Backward Children.’ By Lightner Witmer. 
Bi nnn me The Psychological Clinic Press. 

“The Teaching of Primary Arithmetic.” By Henry Suzzalle. Price, 
60 cents.—‘The Improvement of Rural Schools.” By E. P. Cub- 
berley. Price, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 





PLS Mae td Eye Remesy 
a es 
Granulated Byelds. turing oes Smart — 
. e 
Remedy, i 25c, 50c, $1.00. M 
Salve in Ase Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Bye. 
and Eye Ad os Cood A, 2... Sp Care 
M Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 





NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS FOR 
THE PRIMARY GRADES 


THE DUTCH TWINS 


(For Third and Fourth Grades) 
By Lucy Fitrcn Perrys 
With 92 illustrations by the author 


50 cents, net. Postpaid 


An entertaining book that gives an excellent pic- 
ture of Holland, its people and their customs. It 
is just the kind of supplementary reader that is 
needed in third and fourth grades. 


KITTENS AND CATS 


(A First Reader) 


By EvLatie OsGoop GROVER 


Illustrated. 
40 cents, net. Postpaid 


In this unique reader the author of the extra- 
ordinarily successful Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer 
has made a book that will be irresistibly attractive 
to children. The illustrations, made up of photo- 
graphs of kittens and cats—many of them in amus- 
ing costumes —will be greatly enjoyed by first- 
grade pupils. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted 


~ heading are 

solicited from school authorities 

in eve state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by = editor not 

later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 12-13: Classical Association of 
New England, seventh annual 
meeting, New Haven, Conn. 

April 12, 18: North Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ashland; presi- 
dent, Superintendent H. B. Wilson. 


April 17, 18: Iowa County Superin- 
tendents’ annual conference, lowa 
Se Teachers’ College, Cedar 

alls. 


April 18-20: Northeast Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, Leavenworth. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


April 19, 20: Fifth general session of 
the Conference for Education in 
Texas, San Antonio; general agent, 
Lee Clark. 


April 19, 20: Ohio Valley Round 
Table, Martin’s Ferry; president, 
Superintendent C. W. Fretz, Steu- 
benville. 


April 26:;. Annual. meeting of Fair- 
field. County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B, Kelsey. 


April 80-May 8:. International Kin- 
dergarten Union, Des Moines; 
president, Miss Mabel A. MacKin- 
ney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


May 2, 8, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
pociatee. . Gulfport; president, Dr. 
. Hall. 


May 9-11: American Federation of 
Arts, third annual convention, 
Washington; Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, president. - 


May 14, 15, 16: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Baltimore, 
Md.; president, C. Valentine Kirby, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


May 17: New England Superintend- 
ents, Boston; president, A. D. Call, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mav 18: Peace Day. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction; Cleve- 
land, Q.;. general secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, Ind. 


June 14: Flag Day. 


June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 


June 24, 25, 26. 27; Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; _ secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville; Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Morehead, 
president. 

July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
_ Struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
resident, C. T. .C. Whitcomb, 
rockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 

dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 
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July 6-12: National. Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 

October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8S. Wright, St. Albans. president. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEWTON. The _ supervisor of 
drawing, Fred S. Daniels, is giving 
a helpful and. novel course of 
lectures at the Technical high school 
on Friday mornings. The subject 
is “The Furnishing of a Modest 
Home.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


‘ NEW BRITAIN. Professor E. C. 
Moore of Yale, who recently investi- 
gated the course of study in the high 
school, as agent of the state board of 
education, and passed some criticisms 
on it, is much pleased with the new 
course, which has been adopted to be 
put into use as soon as the new high 
school is built. He writes Superin- 
intendent S. H. Holmes as follows:— 


“February 17, 1912. 
“My dear Superintendent Holmes: 
I have gone over your new course 
and am greatly pleased with it. I 
like particularly your definite arrange- 
ment of courses to lead to specific 
ends. The requirement of physical 
training coupled with hygiene is good. 
I hope that many students will be 
brought to elect physical training 
throughout the course. If the prin- 
cipal and the teachers help the pupils 
to make careful choice of elective sub- 
jects, you should get good results 
with this course. A bit of vocational 

guidance, too, will not come amiss. 


“Very’sincerely yours, 
“E. C. Moore.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALTOONA. The manual train- 
ing case has at last been decided. 
Judge Reed declared that the indus- 
trial courses in Altoona’s public 
schools are separate and apart from 
elementary training courses, and are 
open to students of private and sec- 
tarian schools. This sustains the pre- 
vious ruling of Judge Shull. 


NEW YORK. 
ELMIRA. Don C. Bliss is to 


leave Elmira after two years’ service 
as superintendent. He goes to 
Montelair, N. J., to succeed Randall 
Spaulding at a salarv of $6,000, an 
advance of $2,000 over what he re- 
ceives here. Mr. Bliss is a native of 
Vermont; he studied at Dartmouth 
College and Columbia University; 
he has been very successful in school 
work at Arlington, N. J., Brockton, 
Mass., and here in Elmira. 

NEW YORK CITY. The admin- 
istration of recreation facilities will 
be taken up in one of the courses at 
the summer school of New York 
University this year. Lee F. Han- 
mer of the Sage Foundation is 
to direct the course. It will take up 
ideal forms of recreation facilities, 
wider use of the school plant, vaca- 
tion school, playgrounds, public en- 
tertainment, parent-teachers associa- 
tions, organized athletics, folk danc- 
ing, and the subject of commercial 
recreation, truly a great range of de- 
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tail. Part of the work will be on the 
playgrounds and at recreation cen- 
tres in the city. 

BUFFALO. The Masten Park 
high school, a $250,000 structure, 
was destroyed by fire on March 27 
in the afternoon. The 1,000 pupils 
all got out safely. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS. _ Superin- 
tendent Beveridge proved a capable 
host to the members of the South- 
western Iowa Teachers’ Association 
who were here for the annual meet- 
ing two weeks ago. All of the 900 
odd teachers who attended felt that 
the meeting was a great deal of an 
inspiration. The following list of 
speakers gives an idea of the quality 
of talks: President Ellis of Vin- 
cennes University, Indiana, Presi- 
dent Kirk of the Kirksville Normal 
School, Missouri, President Bowman 
of the Iowa State University, Presi- 
dent Phillips of the University of 
Denver, Professor Hill of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Superintendent 
H. B. Wilson of Decatur, Illinois, 
and the president of the association, 
W. F. Cramer of Red Oak.  Presi- 
dent Cramer’’s address was unusually 
strong. This meeting established a 
standard which will be difficult to 
maintain. 

; KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. State Superinten- 
dent Hamlett has appointed J. W. 
Ireland of Stanford and Wickliffe 
Lockett of Henderson members of 
the state board of examiners. 





ILLINOIS 


DECATUR. The Central Illinois 
Teachers’ Association held its twenty- 
eighth annual meeting in Decatur in 
the middle of March. It was a meet- 
ing of considerable significance, be- 
cause the association voted. to join 
the Tlinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and become the central division 
of that federated organization. It is 
a step which many have sought to 
take for a long time and the finaP 
vote was not taken until the subject 
had been thoroughly discussed and 
the opposition squarely met. Under 
the plan for this State Association al? 
the large associations other than the 
one known by the name of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association shall be 
known as divisions of the same. 
These divisions shall retain the au- 
tonomy as to places and times of 
meeting, their program and election 
of officers as at present. There must 
be a paid membership of not less 
than six hundred in each division. 
The State Association will have a 
regular published bulletin. There 
will be a paid secretary of the asso- 
ciation to devote all his time to 
futhering the interests of the associa- 
tion and its divisions, and who will be 
the editor of the bulletin, which will 
be called the Illinois Teacher. 

The attendance at this meeting was 
not as large as usual, due perhaps to- 
the fact that the meeting was held a 
month earlier than last year and the 
weather this year was bad. The 
programs for the general sessions 
and the section meetings were alf 
good. President Felmley of the 
State Normal University woke the 
members up to the serious work be- 
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fore the association with his address 
on the proposed reorganization. 
“Tilinois is years behind most other 
states in helpful school legislation. 


Not a momentous or helpful school 
act has passed the legislature 


since 1885, a period of twenty-seven 
years. Your lack of interest is the 
reason. We must play politics a bit. 
We need a wiser distribution and en- 
hancement of the school fund. We 
need extension of the high school 
privileges to every community and 
township and hamlet in the state. 
We need a minimum salary and a 
really comprehensive pension act. 
We need sanitary and medical inspec- 
tion in the schools. We need to pro- 
mote vocational education. We want 
a bigger and better state meeting and 
we are going to put the business 
meeting right up front, where you 
may take an interest.” 
Superintendent H. B. Wilson was 
president of the association. His ad- 
dress on “Aiding the Child to Find 
Itself Vocationally” contained 
much definite suggestion. “Our na- 
ture and agricultural courses should 
make for self analysis, and in the 
case of those contemplating these 
lines as life work I further favor 
a course in our schools, preferably 
placed in the last year of the gram- 
mar grades and in the early years 
of the high school, where the child 
will be advised in the matter of life 
work.” The other noteworthy con- 
tributions to the success of the meet- 
ing were by Dr. Coffman, on “Social 
Pressures in Education’; Principal 
Couch of Peoria, on “Standards for 


Promotion in Grammar Grades”; 
Commissioner Claxton’s address; 
and President Waters of Kansas 


State Agricultural College, on “Agri- 
culture in Rural Schools.” The offi- 
cers elected are: President, Dr. Bag- 
lev of the University of Illinois; 
vice-president, Superintendent Ed- 
munds of Clinton; treasurer, Princi- 


pal Beecher of Peoria; secretary, 
Miss Katherine Hamilton of De- 
catur: railroad secretary, Warren 


Taylor of Springfield. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


HOUSTON. The value of Super- 
intendent P. W. Horn’s work can 
easily be imagined from a glance at 
some of~ the interesting features of 
the work in the past year among the 
city schools: Use of departmental 
plan of instruction for intermediate 
grades; book sets of forty purchased 
for supplementary reading distrib- 
uted from Carnegie library; for free 
kindergartens, the expense borne by 
private organizations; special room 
for exceptional pupils; self-govern- 
ment tried in several schools; formal 
instruction in ethics tried at Dow 
school; free baths at Rusk school; 
the use of stereopticon; graded 
memory work and picture study; the 
use of graphophones with records of 
classic music; classic marches played 
when pupils march into and out of 
the buildings; boys taught to use 
tools, girls to cook and sew; thirteen 
centres equipped for manual traiming 
and twelve for domestic science; pub- 
lic lectures at a number of schools; 
the School Mirror published as a 
means of communication with all 
children and patrons; beautification 
of school grounds at Reagan, Allen, 
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Boothday Harbor, ye magoenee Schools OF ART 
1. NY, SCHOOL OF FINE AN PLIEDZART (Summer Session), Frank 


2. BRANG SUMMER SCHOOL OF NORMAL ART, Elizabeth Garrabrant 


3. ELEMENTARY MANUAL TRAINING, Marion Hamilton, Director, 
4. COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL OF ARTZAND INDUSTRY, A= G. 


The combined Faculty of these Summer Schools offers unusual opportunities for th 
study of Art and Industry. The coast of Maine is America’s ideal playground. 


Send for announcement of all courses. 


‘““WHY NOT STUDY AND PLAY AT BOOTHBAY HARBOR?” 


THE PRANG COMPANY, 


358 FIFTHIAVENUVE, 


NEW YORK CITY 








and elsewhere; children study indus- 
tries of region in which they live. 

AUSTIN. According to an an- 
nouncement made by the state de- 
partment of education the faculty 
of each summer norma)! institute is 
to have at least five members. 
Provisions have been made for 
teaching the subjects’ of primary 
methods and agriculture in each in- 
stitute. Last summer there were 
approximately 13,000 student teach- 
ers in the institutes, nearly 8,000 of 
whom entered the examinations for 
teachers’ certificates. Two series of 
normals have been authorized, one 
ending July 11, and one ending 
August 1. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 


BOZEMAN. The week of March 
11-15 was “visitation week” in the 
public schools ‘here. Pupils wrote 
the invitations to the parents, and 
Superintendent Cunningham = wel- 
comed the patrons through an invi- 
tation in the papers. There were 
no special exercises for the visitors; 
they saw the regular review work 
for the quarter. No plan could help 
towards a co-operative effort of the 
parents and teachers more success- 
fully than this one of Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s. 


WYOMING. 

LARAMIE. The most significant 
local educational event in the his- 
tory of this city of the plains was 
the presentation to the high school 
of a life-size oil painting of Mrs. 
B. Whiting, now of Salem, Oregon. 
Mrs. Emma Howell-Knight, matron 
of the woman’s hall of the State 
University, and long-time county 
superintendent, with residence in 
this city, was the presiding genius 
of the occasion, although the mayor, 
Dr. C. O. Menea, the president of 
the State University, City Superin- 
tendent Ira B. Fee, and all of the 
other biggest big men and women of 
the city participated. Mrs. Whiting 
was a native of Massachusetts, 
where she taught until she came to 
Laramie in 1876. More than 3,000 
pupils came under her care in this 
city, and they are now in nearly 
every state in the Union. It was 
their admiration fér her that led to 
this unusual tribute to her while 
she is still living. 


IDAHO. 


TWIN FALLS. This city has the 
reputation of having extra good 
teachers and of appreciating them 
as much and paying them as well 
as any city of its size in the country. 


WASHINGTON. 
_ELLENSBURG. During the ses- 
sion of the Washington Educational 
Association, which met in North 
Yakima the last of December, a com- 
mittee was appointed to study and re- 
port on the question of normal train- 
ing in high schools. This committee 
was asked to make some definite ree- 
ommendation at the next meeting of 
the Washington Educational Associa- 
tion. The desirability of some in- 
vestigation along this line is seen 
when we learn that approximately 
one-third of the teaching force of the 
state (not including the larger cities) 
as very little academic training be- 
yond the eighth grade and no profes- 
sional training. Approximately an- 
other one-third are graduates of high 
schools but without training for 
teaching. Only one-third are gradu- 
ates of normal schools or universities. 
In states having normal training 
classes in high schools this difficulty 
is reduced to the minimum. In many 
States the law forbids any one teach- 
ing who has not a diploma from the 
high schools having these training 
classes. In this way the efficiency of 
the school is enhanced. Possibly 
some plan should be recommended by 
which the two-thirds now teaching 
without preparation may secure it. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY. Dr. T. C. Burnett 


of the State University in Berkeley 
has published a paper which shows 
that excellent hygienic conditions 
prevail in the schools of the state. 
The eyes of almost 2,400 children 
were examined, 


Only fifteen per 
cent. were found to be nearsighted 
or nearsighted and astigmatic, 


which is a low average. 
of New York 
twenty-seven. 
SAN FRANCISCO. State Super- 
intendent Hyatt sums up the matter 
of school holidays for his state as fol- 
lows in the Western Journal 6f Edu- 
cation: “The schools should be open 
upon all days during the school term 
except the six that are specially ex- 
cepted by law; the trustees of any 
school may give other holidays when 
good reason exists for it; certain le- 
gal holidays should be. observed by 
suitable exercises in the schools.” 


In the city 
the percentage tis 





UTAH. 
PROVO, Superintendent L. E. 
Eggertson has achieved much for 


the public school influence in the 
community by the establishment of 
four days for especial celebration 
for an hour or a half-day, as the 
ease may be. These four days are: 
Pioneer Day, Indian War Day, 
Karly Settlers’ Day, and G. A. R. 
Day. The public always comes out 
in large numbers. 
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the Holden Imperial Cover 


NEARLY DOUBLES THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS 


——_ AND —— 


PROTECTS THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring 
Soiled Books from One Pupil to Another 


The Holden Combination Repairing 
Material Outfit 


Takes Care of any Damage Occurring to the Inside of 
the Books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. It is_ three 
months now since Dr. John D. Wol- 
cott, librarian of the bureau of educa- 
tion, started the special text-book li- 
brary in addition to the pedagogical 
library of the bureau. It now num- 
bers 6,000 text-books, almost all of 
which are gifts of friends. There is 
a great mass of text-book literature 
in the English language; and Dr. 
Wolcott thinks that at least a million 
school text-books have been pub- 


lished. 


WASHINGTON. Commissioner 
Claxton is sending out a Peace Day 
bulletin to every state and city~ su- 
perintendent so that May 18 shall be 
aptly observed. The material for the 
bulletin was compiled by Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews of Boston. | 

On April 2 the Children’s Bureau 
Bill passed the Senate with seven- 
teen members voting against it. _ The 
bill now awaits the President's signa- 
nature. . 


FOREIGN 


JAMAICA. Colonel George Hicks 
has done a great service in advancing 
the educational welfare of the Island 
of Jamaica, as one of the papers of 
the island testifies in a recent article. 
Colonel Hicks is a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and he was raised in the 
middle western states. Here, after 
his education at Beloit College, he 
taught, wrote, and practiced law. 
Later he was elected county superin- 
tendent of schools and served until 
1862, when he joined the army. In 
1875 he came to Jamaica for his 
health, and ever since then has been 
working in connection with the edu- 
cation department of Jamaica for the 
good of the island. He proved to be 
a school inspector of unusual value; 
he improved the teaching force re- 
mashabty: he formed many local 
teachers’ associations; and he was 
one of the prime movers in the move- 
ment which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Shortwood Teachers’ 
Training College for Women. 
Colonel Hicks’ lectures have always 
been an inspiration to the teachers, 
and his reader has been very useful. 





American Institute of Instruction 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCE- 
MENT. 


The eighty-first annual convention 
of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion will be held at North Conway, 
New Hampshire, July 2, 3, 4, and 5, 


1912. 
PROGRAM. 


The program will be a strong one. 
The topics will be of live interest, 
and the speakers will have a message. 

The officers believe that the most 
practical value will come from stir- 
ring general sessions, where the spirit 
of “get together” will bring enthusi- 
asm and inspiration. The character 
of the program, therefore, will con- 
form to this thought, although there 
will be Round Table conferences and 
departmental meetings, where con- 
crete questions and definite present- 
day school problems pressing for so- 
lution, will be discussed. 

Special attention will be given to 
the ideals and influence of the college 
to-day in New England life, and it is 
a pleasure to announce that several 
college presidents have signified their 
intention to attend and address the 
convention. The program will surely 
appeal to teachers of all grades. 

NORTH CONWAY. 

In choosing a place for the meet- 
ing of the institute for 1912, the 
executive officers feel that they have 
been unusually fortunate. This year 
the teachers of New England are in- 
vited to the White mountains, the 
“Switzerland” of America, and a veri- 
table vacation land. 

At the gateway of the mountains, 
but already well within the hills, lies 
the beautiful little town of North 
Conway, nestling at the foot of 
Mount Kearsarge. It is situated on 
a long terrace overlooking the inter- 
vales of the Saco river, 700 feet above 
sea level. The intervale or valley is 
like a beautiful landscape painting 
framed with mountains, and North 
Conway commands an uninterrupted 
view of the encircling ranges. 

Through the Conway intervales, 
down from the hills flows the Saco 
river—a mountain stream, swift and 
sparkling, yet one that is not too cool 
for bathing on the warm summer 
days. Its shady banks are a favorite 
rendezvous, where it winds past the 


golf links under a picturesque old 
bridge. 

Enchanting walks lead to a hun- 
dred scenes of rugged beauty. The 
trail to the top of Mount Kearsarge 
for about two and a half miles is a 
fine climb. The view from this point 
1S as inspiring as any obtained from 
the summit of Mount Washington. 
Many beautiful drives can be taken to 
other points of interest within easy 
distance. The people of North Con- 
way have extended a hearty invitation 
to the American Institute of Instrue- 
tion, and a warm welcome is assured 
to all those who will be so fortunate 
as to attend the meeting in July. 

The social life centres around the 
“Kearsarge,” one of the famous 
mountain hotels, which will be the 
headquarters for the meeting in July. 
An orchestra will give concerts aiter- 
noon and evening and will furnish 
music on other occasions. There are 
fine tennis courts and golf links. 
Mountain climbing, driving, and 
coaching will prove a source o1 pleas- 
ure to many. A number of old-time 
four-horse mountain coaches are stil} 
In service and carry many a gay pari; 
through the hill. == 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


Independence Day has been set 
aside for an all-day excursion to Mt. 
Washington, the highest peak in the 
White mountains, and the so-called 
roof tree of New England. Bretton 
Woods at the foot of Mt. Washing- 
ton is about an hour’s run by train 
through the picturesque Crawford 
Notch. The trip will be made in ob- 
servation cars, with a climb to the 
summit by means of the Mt. Wash- 
ington cog railway. 


HOTELS. 


The arrangements for hotel accom- 
modations are very favorable, and 
the prices quoted are all on the 
American plan. There are a number 
of good hotels, and the rates range 
from $1.50 to $3.00 per day. In this 
connection it is pertinent to note that 
the Kearsarge at North Conway of- 
fers the special rate made for the con- 
vention dates to those who wish to 
make a more extended stay. The 
rates offered by the hotels can be se- 
cured only by those who hold mem- 
bership certificates in the American 
Institute of Instruction. Reserva- 
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tions of hotel rooms will be made by 
the Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 
306 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


Naturally, the early applications 
will secure the choicest rooms. The 
list of hotels and the rates follow:— 
The Kearsarge (headquarters for the 
convention), $3.00 per day; Eastman 
House, $1.75 single—$1.50 two in 
room; Sunset Pavilion, $2.50 per day; 
Randall House, $2.50 per day; Kear- 
sarge Hall, $2.00 per day; Moat View, 
$2.00 per day; Centre Villa, $1.75 sin- 
gle—$1.50 two in room; Colonial Inn, 
$1.50 per day; Edgewood Cottage, 
$1.50 per day; Moat Mt. House, 
$1.50 per day; Intervale House, $3.00 
per day; Pendexter Mansion, $2.25 
per day; Elmwood Inn, $2.00 per day; 
the Bellevue, $3.00 per day; Fairview, 
$2.25 per day; Langdon, $2.00 per 
day; Idlewilde, $2.00 per day; Russell 
Cottages, $2.50 per day. 


RAILROAD RATES. 


The railroads comprising the New 
England Passenger Association have 
authorized a rate of a fare and three- 
fifths for this convention. A fee of 
twenty-five cents will be charged for 
each certificate issued. Tickets will 
be honored for return to July 9. 

Also Fourth of July rates are of- 
fered from all main points on the 
Boston & Maine railroad for trip to 
North Conway and return during the 
week, July 2-9, for a single fare. This 
means exactly half rates. Members 
upon other lines of railroad could 
purchase regular tickets to the near- 
est main point upon the Boston & 
Maine system, and then secure the 
special rate tickets. 


MEMBERSHIP IN A. I. IL 


According to the constitution, 
membership in the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction is open to “any 
person of good moral character.” 
The payment of $1.00 to the treasury 
constitutes the payee an associate 
member for the current year and se- 
cures the special rates. Reduced 
rates at the hotels and for the excur- 
sions at North Conway next summer 
can be secured by members only. | 

It is sincerely hoped that superin- 
tendents, teachers, and friends of edu- 
cation throughout New England will 
all join in making this eighty-first 
convention of the oldest teachers’ as- 
sociation in America a success in 
every way. ’ 

Send your fee to Carlos B. Ellis, 
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for a similar purpose 2 to 1. 


It is NOT A BLOTTER, but 2 Real Substitute for Linen or Cotton Towels 
Tough enough to withstand mbbing. 


tation of the skin. 
even when wet. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOLS 


THE HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 


Made from the strongest known Fibres, similar to those that have made 


The Holden Book Cover Famous the World Over 


Massachusetts Cities Must Do Away with the Roller Towel 


The HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL outwears any other article made 


Absorbent enough to take up al 
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Senior to avoid any irri- 
moisture. Pliable 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y and Mgr. 


and COLLEGES 





Summer 
Session of 


STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOM ONIE 
WISCONSIN 


Seventh Annual Summer Session, July 29—August 30, 1912, 
Thirty-five courses in Manual Training. Twenty-one courses in Domestic Economy. Of these, 


eighteen may be regarded as vocational courses. 


for women. 


First class accommodations in dormitories 


For illustrated catalog giving details of all courses address 
L. D. HARVEY, 


President Stuut Institute. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalague 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypsx, M. A. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusgtts 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogica] and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . AsBuRY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 





The Standard History of the 
Presidency 
OUR PRESIDENTS AND 


THEIR OFFICE 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
with introduction by CHAMP CLARK 
**This is a very sensible book.”’ 


From the Introduction by Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker 
House of Representatives in Congress 


600pp. Octavo. tllustrated, Cloth, $3, Postage 30c 
Half-morocco, $6, Full Morocco, $10, 


The Neale Publishing Company 


New York and Washington 
Correspondence invited 





THE 
Special Class For 


Backward Children 


An Educational Experiment con- 
ducted for the Instruction of 
Teachers and Other Students of 
Child Welfare by The Psycho- 
logical Laboratory and Clinic of 
the University of Penna. 

Reported by LIGHTNER WIT- 
MER, Px.D., with chapters by 
Arthur Holmes, Pux.D., Eliza- 
beth E. Farrell, and Louise S. 
Bryant. Pp. 275, 42 illus., cloth. 


Price $1.50, postpaid. 


The Psychological Clinic Press 


36th & Woodland Ave., Phila., Pa. 








treasurer, High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Mass. For further infor- 
mation address the secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. 1. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICERS—1911- 
1912. 
President, Charles T. C. Whitcomb, 


Brockton, Mass.; vice-president, 
Frank H. Beede, New Haven, Conn.; 
secretary, Wendell A. Mowry, Cen- 
tral Falls, R. 1.; treasurer, Carlos B. 
Ellis, Springfield, Mass.; assistant 
secretary, Josiah W. Taylor, Augusta, 
Me.; assistant treasurer, George H. 
Whitcher, Berlin, N. H. 








When nothing else will start dirt 
YOU KNOW 


SAPOLIO 


WILL DO IT 
WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 


CLEANS 


SCOURS 


POLISHES 
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AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


New York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave, 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST 
Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 





THE PARKER “Xécker" 


«+ Madison, Wisconsin 


*e 


e+ Tenth 
Spokane, Washington °** Yea 





If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—1ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mer 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “si.n0"i1"" 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


pore Pompe year. Best Schools and Co 


Washington; Idaho Building, Bo 


everywhere ou 
our new booklet meng as _- —_ ess.’ 


rmanent clients. YOU want 


Western 0 ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 





PROVIDENT TEACH ERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Cal 





OOo oa Oag = 
+ 


AGEL N¢ 


IS45S QGQLENAREM 


——_ 


TS 


ROOT TEA CHERS 


phase eGtiay Once. 


SITPERINTENDENTS,PRINCIPALS 
AND TEACHERS, desiring to teach 
in the West, should write us at 
Wm, Ruffer, A. B., Manager. 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1835. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T.‘M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





eames 





Some New Books. 





The Home-Made Kinder 

A Gaild’s . Journey with 

The Dutch Twins 

Applied Ethics 

Banking Reform in the United State 


A ips Noe R- ading in Social Ethics aad Allied 


Seobaaky eeebeee Date w eee eee mene eee tee 


Ou 


The Monitor an the Merrimac... - 


The Evolution of the Vertebrates and Their Kin 


& 
Galesburg Public Schools 
First — Musical Theory 
Eur innings of American History.. 
Candeze’s Adventures of Grillo 
Outlines of the History of Education. 
The Social ore = ducation 
Farm nor and 
Forme Eilomns of Philosophy. wah ekeress 
ATORISSCTUTE ...... 2602. cover ccces cece sceceecs < 
The Boys’ Parkman 


ween wene 


Author. 


bebe. Kirkham G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Ha 


Publisher. 


Price. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 


ii) “ 
Roosevelt Harvard U niversity, Cam. 
Sprague 7 


Boston $1.00 
sad 75 


50 
50 


“ “ee “ 


N. Y. 
t & Brothers, as 
Patten P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phila. 
Hawkins Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. 
Durell Charles E. Merrill & Co. wy 86 
Steele Board bd Education, Galesburg 
. P. Schmidt, Boston 
pina & Co. _ si 


The Macmillan Co., 


“ 


Heury Holt & co. a 


N. 


x. 


Bese (tr) 
Kin 
Me 
. Russell 
Lethaby oe 

Hasbrouck Little, Brown & Co., Boston —— 


eever 








State vice-presidents—Maine, H. 
H. Randall, Auburn; W. E. Russell, 
Gorham; A. F. Richardson, Castine. 
New Hampshire, F. C. Johnson, 
Hillsborough; Willis O. Smith, Lan- 
caster; H. P. Swett, Franklin. Ver- 
mont, O. D. Mathewsoftj Barre; H. 
z Stannard, Barton Landing; Isaac 
Thomas, Rutland. Massachusetts, 
Arthur C. Boyden, Bridgewater; 
Homer P. Lewis, Worcester; W. D. 
Parkinson, Waltham. Rhode Island, 
William H. Holmes, Jr., Westerly; 
Herbert W. Lull, Newport; Lewis H. 
Meader, Providente: Connecticut, 


William P. Kelly, Meriden; Stanley 
H. Holmes, New. Britain; Frederick 
A. Verplanck, South Manchester. 
Ex-president counselors—John 
Kneeland, Roxbury, Mass.; Thomas 
W. Bicknell, Providence, R. I.; Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass.; 
Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass.; 
J. Milton all, Providence, R. L.; 
Ray Greene Huling, Cambridge, 
Mass.; George H. Martin, Lynn, 
Mass.; Charles W. Parmenter, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Albert E. Winship, 
Somerville, Mass.; George , 
Church, Providence, R. 1.} Mason S. 


ai a BELLS 


Four For One 
The New England Publishing 


Company wishes to secure 
copies of the 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


FEBRUARY 16, 1911 
MARCH 16, 1911 


For each copy returned your subscrip- 
tion to the Journal of Education wil 
be extended one month. 





SCHOOL MEN WANTED: We have good 
territories for several high grade 
school men. Our work is pleasant and 
profitable. We have a high class line 
that sells to druggists and general 
stores. It is well advertised. For all 
men who make a good showing for us 
during the summer months we have a 
permanent position to offer. Give full 
particulars in first letter and write, 


F, E. SANBORN, Box 332, Omaha, Nebr. 





Stone, Montpelier, Vt.; William F. 
Bradbury, Cambridge, Mass.: Charles 
H. Keyes, Hartford, Conn.: Walter 
E. Ranger, Providence, R. I; Henry 
C. Morrison, Concord, N. H.; Pay- 
son Smith, Augusta, Me. ' 
Counsellors—Charles D. Hine, 
Walter B. Jacobs, 


Hartford, Conn.; 

Providence, R. I.; CC. H. Morrill, 
Randolph Centre, Vt.; E. R. Wood- 
James E. Klock, 


bury, Saco, Me.; 
Alvin F. Pease, 


Plymouth, N. H.; 
Malden, Mass.; Sarah Dyer Barnes, 
Providence, R. L; Alice B. Reynolds, 
New Haven, Ct; Kate E. Terrill, 
Montpelier, Vt.; Elizabeth J. Cairns, 
Hartford, Conn.; Elizabeth Sheppard, 
Nashua, N. H.; David W. Hoyt, 
Providence, R. I.; William C. Craw- 
ford, Boston, Mass. 


Massachusetts Superintendencies 


The country districts of Massachu- 
setts offer excellent opportunities 
for young men who wish to start on 
a career of educational administra- 
tion. Commissioner Snedden has an- 
nounced that there are vacancies. 
There will be a public examination in 
Boston on July 2 and 3 for all can- 
didates for a certificate of approval 
for the position of superintendent of 
schools. Further information may be 
obtained from the State Board of Ed- 
ucation in the Ford Building, Boston. 








YOU PAYS YOUR MONEY. 
Allopath—Take a big of 

tame ... aes oe 
Homeopath—Take a little dose R 

wee vn as Ta 
Osteopath—Do _ ‘not. ‘take any 

yh Re ek Aap SE ca ltd ap 5.00 
Professor Muldoon—Fresh air 

and work 
Fra Hubbard—It’s a disgrace to 

be sick ee 

Science Healer—You are not 

sick at all 


dose 
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despatch not only of regular troops 
but of state militia, if the need arises. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE AND 
THE CANAL. 


Considering the enormous sum 
which the Panama canal is costing the 
United States and that its com- 
pletion means to American commerce, 
#t is surprising that any attempt 
should be made in: C 


a 


} 
aii 


Congress to bar 
any American. shipping from its’ use. 
But this is the intention of the bill 
upon which the House committee: on 
interstate and foreign commerce has 
acted favorably. which proposes. to 
exclude from the all ships in 
which American railroads have any 
interest. The. bill 1s aimed primarily 
at the Pacific Mail Company, in which 
the Southern Pacific railroad holds a 
controlling interest. The Pacific 
Mail Company has prepared plans for 
four great passenger and cargo 
steamers to be operated through the 
canal between the North Atlantic 
seaboard and Oriental ports. It is 
handicapped at the best because its 
Japanese and European competitors 
are heavily subsidized by their ge 

to 


-anai 






érnments. Now it is propose 
shut its ships out altogether. If Con- 
gress has any grie -€ against the 


oad rate 


railroads or railr , there must 
be some more rational way than this 
of remedying any abuses which may 
exist. 


JAPAN AND MAGDALENA BAY. 


The reports that Japan contemplates 
efforts for acquiring a naval base at 
Magdalena bay in lower California 
are renewed, and with a definiteness 
which has led Senator Lodge to in- 
troduce ‘a resolution asking the 
President “if not incompatible with 
the public interest” to communicate 
to the Senate al] the government’s 
information on the subject. Accord- 
ing to the custom the Senate when 
resolutions for such inquiries are pre- 


Ct 


sented, the resolution was wunani- 
mously adopted. According to the 
latest reports Japan does mot seek 
any direct céssion Mexican terri- 
tory, knowing well such a pro- 
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TBACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


at work is one of the nicer ways The School Bulletin Teachers Agency hae 
of filling positions and it is done more and more each year through our in- 
strumentality. In March, 1912, the Superintendent of schools at Winchester, Mass., asked 
us to name three candidates fora position in science whom he could visit at work. We 
named three whom we considered the most fitting at the salary of $750-S800 which he 
offered, one in Kastern New York, one in central New York, and one in western New 
York. He visited all three at work and AT ern New York. In March, also, the prin- 
the choice finally fell to the one in east- cipal of a fine private school in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, wrote us asking us to name for his consideration the three most promising 
men we had for a position in science and athletics, whom he could see personally We 
recommended our three strongest men and he started out to visit all three. He was so 
well pleased with the first man he met, who was a Pennsylvania graduate, 1912, with a 
fine scholarship record and an athletic record equally good,that he took him without 
going further, giving him $1,200 without his haying had any previous WORK 
experience. This is, one might agree, a nice kind of Teachers Agency 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER. 


DITOR 
CHIC 





rEACHERS'| 
AGENCY 


THE 


eee 


I1UM BI 
AGO 


DING 








TO Fifth Avenue 
New York 


™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ittodzces to Colteges, 
and FOREIGN superwr Profesrors, Seiiaipate. Ancien Lwcase ane Gunes 


ae ga epartment of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callom 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


shert netice for high 


Phone. No advance 
PECIA LISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work im. 
High, Preparatory and Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. G e teachers with ability to teach some approved sys 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying #60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY,R. L. MYERS & OM. © 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Demwer and Atlanta. 





31 Uniow Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies Coll men and women en 
= positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegrapher 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN( 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *s.2‘mencot strece, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this pubdlication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








ceeding would be vehemently resented 
by the United States. The plan, st is 


! 


Stated,-is that a Japanese company | 
shall buy the land ostensibly to be 
used as a coal pile for commercial | 
plirposes; but this would come .to 
much the same thing and would be| 
resented no less keenly by this coun- 
try. | 


a 





BOSTON THEATRES. 


; 
| 
’ 
: 





B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE 
One ‘cf the strongest all-star bills 
Been in Boston is promised for B P. | 
Keith’s theatre next week, headed by 
Edward Abeles and company, Eddie 
Leonard, and Lydia sarry. Eddie 
Leonard, who last season headed his 


own big minstrel company, will appear 
In a new act, assisted by Mable Rus- 
sell. Lydia Barry, the singing come- | 
dienne, and daughter of Little Billy | 


Barry, comes direct from a long en-| 
agement in New York city. Other 
features will be Walsh. Lynch, and. 


company in a rural comedy sketch en- 
: titled ‘‘Huckins’' Run,” and Klass and 
a Bernie, two novelty entertainers. 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A superior agency for superior 
Services free to schoo! officials 


333 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. ¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of,aill Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, 8. ¥ 
TEACHERS > THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers wil? 
° be filled in the Middle West during the coming 


year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Now isthe time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
(Ex-State Sup. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 





Astists Teachers in cbtaining, 


















We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. 





WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 






Boston, [lass 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 






Long Distance Telephone, 
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WINSHIP. TEACHERS' AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 
*“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
Sew the absolute dependence that may be put upon 


Decam a Massachusetts grammar master: 
* | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
throughout all our deal ne with-each other. I feel 
perfectly sat with the place wh 
From a Maine teacher: 
‘*l want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
ing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 
gg aby the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find pe the 2 gr ae 
‘ very kind regards thanks for andsome wa 
gets ales wea managed, lam very truly yours,” 5! 
ee a ew Bonet Jersey superintendent: 
* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Mies ——. Shea rpet ies Bees shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking 


hb you secured for me.” 


afirst grade teacher anda . 


second ceahar. i have some one that you can 
recommend with the Sis fidence that ae did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them 
¥rom a Vermont teacher: 
much p re with Pewee seen 
regard n 
of the country, rel pos Iappreciate your cervioes very 
Thanking you for your ge rte Ens Barn i lam 
* Very truly yours 
Calls are alread ay commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN 4 PEASE, — Manager. 


Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
—— Dintsase Retepneas 











The Best 
Entertainments 


Operettas 


Musical Novelties 
Dialogs and Plays 
Drills and Marches 
Recitations and Exercises 


For 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 





—s 
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A, E. WINSHIP, Editor 


MEDICAL INSPECTION NUMBER 





What progress has been made with Medical Inspection in your city ? 
Is the legislation on Medical Inspection up to date in your State ? 
Are the legislative provisions enforced? What difficulties are met ? 

is there any justifiable opposition to Medical Inspection ? 


These are some of the questions discussed at the Sixth Congress of the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


which will be reported in our Medical Inspection Number. Among-the papers are the 


following :— 


STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY OF THE MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 


SUGGESTION IN SCHOOL HYGIENE 


Principal WILLARD S. SMALL, Washington, D. C. 


Professor W. H. BURNHAM, Clark University 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION UNDER THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


OF EDUCATION 
A STUDY IN RETARDATION 
SCHOOL HYGIENE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Send Orders in Advance 


Professor THOMAS D. WOOD, Columbia University 


Superintendent L. N. HINES, Crawfordsville, Indiana 


Commissioner SNEDDEN 


5 Cents a Copy 





NHW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 














